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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The following vindication of the authenticity of the elephant pipes and inscribed 
tablets in the museum of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences from the 
accusations of the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution was pre- 
pared in response to an earnest feeling entertained by members of the Davenport 
Academy of Natural Sciences, and in its preparation the writer has had their 
hearty cooperation and active assistance. Especial acknowledgments are due to 
Mr. William H. Pratt, the Curator and Corresponding Secretary of the Academy, 
whose extensive researches in archaeology enabled him to furnish much valuable 
material for incorporation in this paper; to Rev. A. M. Judy, Mr. James Thompson, 
and Dr. C. H. Preston, who, as a special committee on behalf of the Academy, 
thoroughly investigated all the circumstances connected with the transactions in 
question, and freely placed at the disposal of the writer the results of their inves- 
tigation; and to our honored associates, Prof. D. S. Sheldon and Rev. W. H. 
Barris, of Griswold College, who carefully reviewed the paper and favored the 
writer with excellent suggestions. An expression of grateful appreciation is also 
due to those correspondents, in various parts of the country, who, in strong terms, 
have expressed their condemnation of the unjustifiable attack made upon the 
Academy by the United States Bureau of Ethnology; and, in entering upon the 
preparation of this vindication, the writer has derived great encouragement from 
the hearty assurances of approbation and support received from these eminent 
archaeologists. C £. P. 

Davenport, Iowa, February 9th, 1885. 



Elephant Pipes and Inscribed Tablets. 



In the sharp controversy now being waged among arch ito legists, as 
to the origin of the Mound- builders, the Bureau of Ethnology con- 
nected with the Smithsonian Institution has taken decided position as 
the champion of the theory that this mysterious race can be traced 
with comparative certainty to the ancestors of our American Indians. 
In the first annual report of Ihe Bureau, Major Powell, its accomplished 
Director, thus emphatically states its position upon this question ; 

"Wilh regard lo the mounds 5o widely scallcred between the two oceans, it may 
also be said that moimd- building tribes were known in the early history of the dis- 
covery of this continent,' and that vestiges of art discovered do not excel in any 
respect the arts of Indian tribes known lo history. There is, therefore, no reason 
for us to search for an extralimilal origin, through !o5t tribes, for the arts discov- 
ered in the mounds of North America. W,The tracing of the origin of these arts to 
the ancestors of known tribes, or stacks of tribes, is more legitimate."* 

At a subsequent date. Major Powell, in giving his assent to the 
theory "that the Mound -builders were no other than the Indian tribes 
found in the country in post-Columbian times, and their ancestors," 
makes use of this strong language ; 

"There has never been presented one item of evidence that the Mound. builders 
were a people of culture superior to that of the tribes that inhabited tlie valley of 
the Mississippi a hundred years ago. The evidence is complete that these tribes 
have built mounds within the historic period; and no'mounds or earth-works have 
been discovered superior in structure or contents to those known to have been built 
in historic times. The theory that the country was inhabited by a people highly 
organized as nations, and having arts of a higher grade than those belonging to 
tribal society, is wild and baseless, and the fruit of that theory Is nothing but 
exaggeration and false statement." t 

The theory thus boldly announced is also vigorously maintained by 
Prof Cyrus Thomas, Director of the arch seo logical explorations of the 
JBureau of Ethnology, who recently espressed these views : 
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"Excluding such remains as are due to Europeans, and are post -Columbian, I 
hold that all the ancient artificial works found in the Mississippi Valley and Gulf 
States are to be attributed to the Indians found in this country at the time of the 
discovery and their ancestors. By this limitation of the term * Indians ' I exclude 
the Toltec, Aztec, and other civilized people of Mexico and Central America.'** 

The position thus assumed by Major Powell, and maintained by 
Prof. Thomas, finds recent and strong support in William H. Dall, 
an honorary Curator of the National Museum, who, in his edition of 
Marquis De Nadaillac's "Prehistoric America," just issued from the 
American press, thus states his conclusions upon this interesting 
question : 

"In closing this chapter, what, it may be asked, are we to believe was the char- 
acter of the race to which, for the purpose of clearness, we have for the time being 
applied the term * Mound-builder? * The answer must be, they were no more nor 
less than the immediate predecessors, in blood and culture, of the Indians diescribed 
by De Soto's chronicler and other early explorers — the Indians who ihh^bited the 
region pf the mounds at the time of the discovery by civilized men." t 

The remarkable unanimity among these gentlemen, in their expres- 
sions of opinion, clearly indicates concerted action, and a settled policy 
in the management of this department of the Smithsonian Institution, 
to force this pecuHar theory upon the attention and secure its accept- 
ance by the scientific world. 

Another class of archaeologists as strongly maintain the opposite 
theory, that the Mound-builders were more advanced in civilization 
than the American Indian, and hence have endeavored to trace them 
to a Mexican origin, or to some earlier common ancestry. The leader- 
ship on this side must be accorded to Messrs. Squier and Davis, who, 
in their great work upon "Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Val- 
ley," thus state their conclusions : 

"Without undertaking to point out the affinities, or to indicate the probable 
origin of the builders of the- western monuments, and the cause of their final dis- 
appearance, we may venture to suggest that the facts so far collected point to a 
connection, more or less intimate, between the race of the mounds and the semi- 
civilized nations which formerly had their seats among the sierras of Mexico and 
Peru, and who erected the imjiosing structures which, from their number, vastness, 
and mysterious significance, invest the central portion of the continent with an 
interest no less absorbing than that which attaches to the Nile. These nations 
alone, of all found in possession of the continent by the European discoverers, were 
essentially stationary and agricultural in their habits — conditions indispensable to 
large ])opulations, to fixedness of institutions, and to any considerable advance in 



* American Antiquarian, Miirch, 1885, p. 65. 

t " Prehistoric America," by Marquis De Nadaillac, p. 130. 
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ennobling arts. Thai Ihe Mound-huilders, although perhaps in 
less degree, were also stationary md agricultural, clearly appears from a variety of 
tances, most of which will no doubt recur to the mind of the 

The position thus assutned by Squier and Davis was supported by 
if. J. W. Foster, a recogtiized authority upon all archa;o logical ques- 
who, in his valuable work, made this emphatic statement of his 
views with regard to the American Indian : 

"He was never kuown voluntarily to engage in an enterprise requiring raelhod- 

il labor; he dwells in temporary and movable habitations; he follows the game in 

migrations; he imposes the drudgery of life upon his squaw; be takes no heed 

the future. To suppose that siich a race thien' up the strong line of circumval- 

and the symmetrical mounds which crown so many of our river terraces, is 

ostcroUB, almost, as to suppose that they built the pyramids of Egypt, " + 

also, Lewis H. Morgan, in a series of most admirable papers, ex- 
rd the opinion that the Mound- builders were derived from the 
'ill age- Indians of New Mexico, and advanced strong reason in support 
his conclusions, and, in the course of his discussion, remarked — 

"From the absence of all traditionary knowledge of the Mound- builders among 
the tribes east of the Mississippi, an inference arises that the perind of their occu- 
pation was ancient. Their withdrawal was probably gradual, and completed before 
the advHit of the ancestors of the present tribes, or simultaneously with their 

And in a careful and profound examination of this question from a 
■Bfferenl stand-point. Prof. Alexander Winchell arrived at this con- 
clusion ; 



;r the personal comp 
Utntls from Michigan and Indi 
ee, I feel conl^itent the 
of Anabuac and Peru 



son of Peruvian wilh authentic Mound-builders' 
1, and others from dolmens and mounds in Central 
he identity of the race of the Mound -builders with 
ill become fully recognized." § 

In the light of subsequent researches, a more recent statement was 

lade by Prof. F. W. Putnam, of the Peabody Museum, at the British 

isociation during its session at Montreal, which seems to strongly con- 

the early conclusions of Squier and Davis. At this meeting Prof. 
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Putnam gave an interesting account of discoveries made in a group of 
mounds in Hamilton County, Ohio, and his conclusions were subse- 
quently reported in Science, as follows : 

"These relics seem to show a more complex social^ life, more abundant and 
varied artistic products, and a higher status altogether, than can be deemed con- 
sistent with the views of those who hold that these Mound- builders were merely the 
ancestors of our present Indians, and in the same state of culture." * 

An abstract of another paper by Prof. Putnam, presented before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science at its recent 
meeting in Philadelphia, was also published in Science, wherein an 
account is given of his explorations of a group of mounds in Madison- 
ville, Ohio, and it is stated that, "as a result, one of the most remark- 
able series of objects ever discovered in America had been obtained:" 

"Among the objects taken from the largest mound of the group were the follow- 
ing, some of them never found before in mounds: Shell-beads, disks, and rings, 
which were obtained in thousands; cones cut from alligator teeth; ornaments cut 
from plates of buffalo horn, mica, and native copper, and even gold and meteoric 
iron; pearls, most of them pierced and injured by heat (not less than fifty thousand 
were found); small stone dishes, beautifully carved to represent some animal form; 
and last, and perhaps most important, terra-cotta figurines of exceedingly artistic 
form, and strangely Egyptian in character, "t 

A pecuHar interest attaches to these statements of Prof. Putnam, not 
only on account of his acknowledged ability as an archaeologist, but 
because he formerly entertained the opinion that the Mound-builders 
were merely the ancestors of our present Indians, and now, through 
these discoveries, he has been compelled to reconsider the question, 
and apparently to reverse his conclusions. 

The citations we have made are far from exhaustive, but are suffi- 
ciently extensive to fairly represent in clear contrast the conflicting 
theories entertained by these contending archaeologists. 

The Davenport Academy, though eagerly engaged in archaeological 
work, has adopted no theories with reference to the Mound-builders, 
and takes no part in this controversy. It is considered that deductions 
so important should have a broader basis of fact; and hence decision 
upon this interesting question has been postponed while awaiting 
further discoveries. Its conservative position is well stated by its late 
Corresponding Secretary, Joseph Duncan Putnam, in a letter to Rev. 
Dr. Peet, of the Antiquarian, bearing date October loth, 1878: 

* Science for September 26th, 1S84. 
\ Science for October 3d, 1884. 
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ardiEeology from over the fence; still I am so close that I feel like offering a sugges- 
tion occasionally, and I do wish you arch^ologists could introduce some scientific 
methods into so interesting a study, gather up the facts, arrange them systemat- 
ically, and then deduce the theories. But this is an age of speculation, and even in 
entomology there is a strong tendency to get up a theory and then hunt for facts to 

And in a subsequent letter to the same gentleman, Mr. Putnam thus 
explicitly states the position of the Academy upon the questions raised 
by the discovery of its inscribed tablets ; 

"Whether they are modern Indian, or Mound-builder, or Mexican, or European, 
or post-Columbian, or ante-Columbian ^ whether the characters are phonetic, sym- 
bolic, hieroglyphic, or meaningless — is yet to be decided; we have no means of 
knowing, " 

And in looking over the many statements made by Mr. (Jass. the 
principal discoverer of these relics, as published in the Proceedings of 
the Academy, it will be found that they contain no suggestion of a 
theory. On the contrary, in giving a description of some inscribed 
rocks in Cleona Township, Scott County, Iowa, he thus states his own 
posirion upon these mooted questions ; 



"But for what purpose the people selected them, by what 
guided, with what kind of tools the inscriptions on such hard material 
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In these utterances on behalf of the Academy will be found the lan- 
guage, not of the champions of a theory, but of earnest seekers after 
truth. 

That the theory advanced by the Bureau of Kthnology as to the 
origin of the Mound-builders should be maintained with consummate 
ability, was to be expected of the able and accomplished scholars 
enlisted in its service. It is, however, to be regretted that, actuated 
by intemperate zeal to establish this theory, its promoters have some- 
times abandoned scientific methods, indulged in hasty generalizations, 
and even violated the amenities of literature. It will be found that 
the second annual report of the Bureau of Ethnology, recently issued 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institurion, is open to this criti- 
cism. In that report there appears a monograph by Henry W. Hen- 
shaw, entitled "Animal Carvings from Mounds in the Mi 
',"+ and therein an attack of no ordinary severity is ma 



the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences. In this bitter 
Mr. Henshaw is ably supported by the strong endorsement of \fajor 
J. W. Powell, the Director of the Bureau. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion occupies a commanding position in the world of science ; and, 
inasmuch as it has given special attention to researches in archceology, 
it may properly be considered entitled to speak with authority upon 
these questions. Its shaqi criticism, therefore, presents to our Acad- 
emy a conspicuous opportunity for a careful review of the circum- 
stances, and a plain restatement of the facts establishing, beyond rea- 
sonable doubt, the genuineness of its valuable discoveries. 

In the line of archaeology the Davenport Academy has attained 
deserved eminence. Its inscribed tablets, elephant pipes, cloth-cov- 
ered copper axes, and rare collection of ancient pottery have attracted 
the attention of archsologists throughout the world of science. These 
remarkable rehcs, received with enthusiasm by antiquarians, are gener- 
ally accepted as authentic additions to the "unwritten history" of the 
past. That discoveries .so rare and unique should be subjected to 
severe scrutiny might reasonably be expected; and, when exercised in 
the spirit of an earnest quest of truth, it was even to be desired. Dis- 
coveries which are to become the founciatioos for important historical 
deductions should be securely intrenched, beyond the reach of adverse 
criticism, on the bed-rock of truth. These valuable contributions to 
the science of archjeoiogy have imdoubteiily given the Davenport 
Academy a conspicuous position. The assumed fact, emphasized by 
Mr. Henshaw, that "it has fallen to the good fortune of no one else to 
find anything conveying the most distant suggestion of the mastodon," 
is found to be even embarrassing, inasmuch as it places our Academy 
in the range of fire between contending archieologists. It is certainly 
a misfortune of the Davenport Academy that the museum of the Smith- 
sonian Institution contains neither elephant pipes nor inscribed tablets. 

The discoveries in question are two elephant pipes and three in- 
scribed tablets. Of the latter, the first two were found in what is 
known as Mound No. 3, on the Cook farm, adjoining the city of Dav- 
enport. The principal discoverer was Rev. Jacob Gass, a Lutheran 
clergyman, then .settled over a congregation in Davenport. In this 
exploration Mr. Gass was assisted by I,. H. Wiilrodt and H. S. StoUi- 
enau, with five other persons who were accidentally present during 
the opening of the mound. The discovery was made on January loth, - 
1877. An exact and careful statement of the facts connected therewith 
was soon after prepared by Rev. Mr. Gass, and read at an early meeting 






the Davenport Academy. It was jiiiblished. and may be found in its 
Proceedings."* Upon the announcement of the discovery, the officers 
[and many members of the Academy were early on the ground to verify 
the statements made by the discoverers. Tlie gendemen engaged in Che 
exploration are well known, and held in high esteem; their testimony 
as to all essential facts is clear and convincing, and the circumstances 
narrated seem to fully establish the genuineness of ihese reiics. That 
their statement contains only facts, ail who know them will not que.s- 
,d that the mound from which tiie reUcs were obtained had not 
;en previously disturbed, is sufficiently established by their testimony, 
authenticity of this discovery must therefore be conceded by every 
ninded inquirer. 

The third inscribed tablet was found on January 30th, 1878, in 
ound No. 1 1 , in the gioup of mounds on Cook's farm, in the suburbs 
Davenport, and in close proximity to the mound wherein the other 
blets were discovered. That indefatigable explorer, Rev. J. Gass, 
IS also present during these further researches, and had for his assist- 
ts John Hume and Charles K. Harrison, both members of the Acad- 
id well and favorably known in this community. The circum- 
itances of this discovery, as narrated by Mr. Harrison, are published 
In the Proceedings of the Academy.t No suspicions whatever attach 
to this discovery, and the well-attested facts connected therewith estab- 
lish, beyond reasunable doubt, that, whether more or less ancient, the 
tablet was deposited at the making of the mound. 

Of the elephant pipes in the museum of the Academy, one was dis- 
ivered in March, i88o, in a mound on the farm of Mr. P. Mass, in 
County, Iowa, by Rev. A. Blumer, a Lutheran clergyman 
neighboring city, and was by him donated io the Academy. 
Rev. J. Gass, Mr. F. Hass, and a number of workmen were present, 
assisting in the exploration. A detailed account of the finding, pre- 
pared by Rev. Mr. Blumer, is published in the Proceedings of the 
lAcademy.J From the social standing and high character of the prin- 
ipal discoverers, no question has been, or can be, successfully raised 
to the authenticity of this discovery. The other elephant pipe 
not "discovered" by Rev. J. Gass, as stated by Mr. Henshaw, but 
obtained by him from a farmer in Louisa County, Iowa. § This 
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man found it while planting com on his farm several years prior to 
that date, and attached no particular value to the relic, but had some- 
times used it in smoking. A brief account of its finding is given in 
the Proceedings of the Academy, and in substance is republished in 
Mr. Henshaw's paper.* It will thus be perceived that there are no 
suspicious circumstances connected with either of these discoveries, 
but that the surrounding and well- authentic a ted facts seem to suffi- 
ciently estabhsh the genuineness of these interesting relics. 

The explicit statements of the e.'<plorers as to the discovery of these 
relics will 6nd strong corroboration in the early inspection made by 
other members of the Academy, and their reports thereon. Thus, the 
learned and lamented Dr. R. J. Farquharson, who was guileless in 
character as he was eminent in science, in a paper upon the inscribed 
tablets, bears this most emphatic testimony to their genuineness :+ 

"Shortly after the report of the iliscovery, several genllemen, otBcers of the 
Academy, visited the excavslion, and, through our President, reported that, from 
the HTibrokEn condition of the layers of shells, and from other evidence visible, they 
were of opinion that no distnrbance of the mound had taken place since the forma- 
tion of these layers. But the indisputable evidence of the authenticity of the tablets 
rests in the explicit statement of Rev. Mr. Gass and the gentlemen assisting him, 
that, afttr the penttration of the frosen crust of Ike larlh, they did not leave Ike 
spot until Ike tadlets were nnearlhtd hy the hauds of the former. This forevm 
silences the doubt in regard to the intrusion or interpolation of these tablets, for, 
taken in connection with the frozen slate of the ground, it makes such an act simply 
impossible."! 

Equally emphatic is the testimony of Mr. William H. Pratt, the 
Curator of the Academy, and one of hs principal founders. As is 
well known, this gentleman has given years of gratuitous service in 
building up the Davenport Academy, and it is due to his exact 
methods and untiring industry that some scientific order has been 
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fin a privKIe ietler to Prot Short, Dr. Farquharson Uius refers to the (indinB ..E one of 

Inrelici. whidinndspositrdoniheiurbce of the soil (notin»iaviitian>),uwe found in uptor- 
inganumher. The pipe, which It of frnKileniiodstone, it of the ordinurj Mound- bo Uders' type, 
uid hiu every appearance of uRe ami uuee. Of ils ireooioeness I have nn dnubt Tof(a'ther 
with the 'elephaiit nmund' of Wisaxisin, the elephant head of Palenque (depicted in Lord 
KiuBBlKprouRh'a ((Teal ivork), our pipe completes the aeries of what the French would call ' doc- 

" ("North Araeriamsrf Antiquity." John T. Short, p. jji.) 



;odiiced into its valuable museum. During his long and disinter- 
ested connection with our Academy, Mr. Pratt has been extensively 
engaged in archa:ological research, and is thus well qualified to pass 
judgment on the authenticity of these relics. In a valedictory address 
as its President, delivered before the Academy at its annual meeting in 
1881, Mr. I¥att thus refers to these questions: 

"Some doubts, of course, have been expressed regordiiig the genuinenesa of ihe 

tB,bIe[s, though not to any extent by competent and candid archaeologists, and we 

is on that account. The tablets have been sent to the Smithsonian 

iBtion, and were retained there and subjected to the most 

thorough scrutiny for two months, during which time the National Academy held 

ing there, and the heliotype plates of them were obtained under the direc- 

, tion of Prof Baird himself Thej' were also exhibited throughout the sessions of 

eeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, last 

I August. Any author or other person who cared to inform himself of the facta 

f bis always had ample opportunity to do so, and would at once see that the circum- 

s of the finding were such as utterly to preclude al! possibility of fraud or 

ilion. The evidence that they are coeval with the other relics — that is, that 

rihey were inhumed with them, and before the mound was built — is ample and con- 

B .elusive, and will be so considered by any unbiased man. No prehistoric relic ever 

|sfoimd has better evidence to establish its genuineness than these, and not one sus- 

ous circumstance in connection with them has been pointed out, nor can there 

We shall confidently hope for and gladly welcome further discoveries, by 

L 'Whomsoever nude, tending to throw more light upon this still obscure and ititensely 

interesting problem of our earliest predecessors on this continent." * 

The late Joseph Duncan Putnam, who gave his young life a martyr 
to science, was at the date of this discovery Corresponding Secretary 
L of the Academy, and in answer to a letter of inquiry from Prof. 
- F. Baird, Secretary of the Smithsonian Itisritution, addressed 
L to that gentleman a communication which is important as a very com- 
Iplete contemporary account written by an officer of the Academy a 
E few days after the finding of the second elephant pipe, and hence is 
[.given entire: 

■'Office of J. D. Putnam, Currfspanding Secretary ) 

Davitiport Academy af Natural Sciftues, \ 

Davenport, Iowa, March 18th, iBiia \ 
"Prof. S. F. Baird — 

favor of the 17th inst. duly received during my absence from 
[ithe city. It will give us pleasure to send you casts of the pipes referred to in my 
3US letters as soon as we have them made; also of the elephant pipe found last 
■ year. There is no doubt in our minds that these two pipes are intended to repre- 
it the elephant — bI least il seems to require a good deal of imagination to make 
W them look like anything else. In the finding of this last pipe there were three wit- 
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,,65^5 — Rev. A. Biumer, an evangelkiil deiuyman living in Geneseo, Illin.iii, Rev. 
J. Gas5, a Lutheran clergyman residing in Davenport, Iowa, and a Mr. Hass, for 
ninily years owner of the farm on which it was found, and several others. We have 
never heard a word that would lead us to suspect the integrity of these men from 
any source whatever (except Ea-itern archseologists who know nothing about thera). 
The first elephant pipe was found by a German farmer (Peter Mare, now living 4 
somewhere in Kansas), who plowed it up oti his farm, in Louisa County, Iowa, si 
seven or eight years ago. When he moved to Kansas he gave the pipe to hia -• 
brother-in-law, from whom we obtained it 1>y barter. This man used it habitually for 1 
smoking, and valued It highly as a keepsake from his brother. He hnd no idea of '| 
its archiBological value. The history of the finding of these two pipes hhow.S not 
slightest evidence of toilusion or fraud. They each lend to confirm the genuineness ' 
of the other. 

"Of the other 'finds' of Mr. Gass, and of other members of the Academy, the 
evidence of genuineness is equally strong whenever it is stated they were taken from 1 
the mounds hy themselves — as, for eitample, the three inscribed tablets, the first ti 
of which were found by Messrs. Gass and Willrodt. and the third, a year later, by . I 
Messrs. Hume, Gass, and Harrison. When the objects were obtained from third 1 
persons the evidences are, of course, not so strong; but the Academy's collection 
contains very few such objects. 

"In explanation of the many itnportant 'finds' made by Mr. Gass, I would say 
that he is a very tireless worker, and not easily discouraged. The mounds in this 
region are very numerous, but not one in ten contains anything of value. This causes 
most men to become easily discouraged, but not Mr. Gass. A fter opening, say, twenty 
or more mounds without result, he will commence the next with as much vigor as 
the first. His work Is always thorough, and If there Is anything to be found he 
always finds it. Having charge of a number of small congregations, and going from 
place to place to preach, he has many acquaintances throughout the country, whom 
he keeps on the lookout for any archceological relics that may turn up. He pays 
his own expenses, and whatever he gets he gives to the Academy. It is in this way 
the Academy has obtained a number of objects in its collection, the Academy being 
entirely without funds that can be devoted to this purpose. 

"In the same manner we have received very large collections of stone and flint 
implements and pottery from another of our members, Captain W. P. HaIl,«who 
spends most of his lime traveling up and down the entire length of the Mississippi 
and some of its branches, paying his own expenses by working his way, and donating 
all he gets to the Academy. Many other members, and many persons not members, 
have done and are doing the same thing. It is this unselfish devotion that has ena- 
bled the Davenport Academy to lake and to maintain the position it has, notwith- 
standing the financial poverty of its members. None of our members known to me 
have any desire either to deceive or be decelvwl; hence they would be greatly 
pleased to have the genuineness of these relics, about which some slieptlcism has 
lieen expressed, thoroughly examined into by disinterested archwologists. We 
believe this can be best done by personal examination of all the relics from each 
mound, and by visiting the grounds, examining the persons who assisted in the 
explotaticins and the neighltors who live in the vicinity of the mounds. All the 
relics under suspicion have been found within fifty miles of the city of Davenport, 
and several of the most unportant [both tablets) almost within the city limits. We 
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I bciievr ihat such an investigation would be of considerable benefit, aiid Feel quile 
that tlie result would show that, whatever other conclusions might beatiLved 
members of the Uavenporl Academy have been aetitig in good faith, a fact 
which seems to be doubted by some. 

"Asking your pardon for the length of this letter, I am, sir, 
" Very respectfully yours, 

"J. DtTNCAN Putnam." 
"P. S, — Regarding the interpretation to be put upon these tablets and pipes, 
;re is room for a vast difference of opinion. They may be three huudred or they 
ly be one thousand years old; they may have been made in the locality where 
found, or they may have been brought from a distance. These and many other 
questions will probabiy require many years of investigation to .wltle, if, indeed, 
ihey can be settled, J, D. P." 

In these contemporary accounts, made by gentlemen not unknown 
among men of science, and who were familiar with all the circum- 
stances connected with these discoveries, we find striking confirmation 
of the explicit testimony given by the explorers as to the genuineness 
of these relics. Architologists will not fail to notice that every pre- 
caution was observed and every requirement of science regarded in 
making these explorations, and that the question of their genuineness 
is embarrassed by no suspicious circumstances, Bancroft, in his great 
work, makes these excellent observations: 

"The mounds are usually opened by injudicious eiplorers, or by treasure-seek- 
ers, who have paid little attention to the location of the relics found, or the condition 
of the surrounding soil. Museums and private ciitlections are full of spurious relics 
thus obtained. It is certain in some cases, and probable in many more, lliat the 
mounds have been 'salted' with specimens with a view to their early investigation. 
Yet many mounds have been opened by scientific men, who have brought to light 
curious relics, surely the work of the Moond-builders. Such relics ate found in the 
center of the mounds, on or near the original surface of the ground, with the sur- 
rounding material undisturbed. In the strati tied mounds any disturbance in the soil 
is easily detected, but with dilhculty in others. Reports of unusual relics should be 
regarded as not authentic unless accompanied by positive proof. " + 

The discoverers of the relics in question were neither treasure- 
seekers nor curiosity-hunters, but disinterested and judicious explorers, 
without thought of pecuniary gain, and only zealous to extend the 



domain of science. Every essential circumstance was carefull)' noted 
— the location of the relics, the condition of the surrounding soil, the 
evidence of undisturbed strata. The explorers were only embarrassed 
by the extraordinary character of their discoveries, and were fortunate 
in being able to furnish for these "unusual relics" that "positive proof" 
demanded by Mr. Bancroft's rigid rule. 
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This rapid review wQl servi 
stances surrounding the disc 
to indicate their great scientific valu 
lished, then archieologisis will find ir 
dence that man and the mastodon v 

nent, and that the Mound-builders were a race anterior to the ; 
tors of the present American Indians, and of higher type and more 
advanced civilization. As this conclusion would conflict with the 
theory announced by the Bureau of Ethnology. Mr. Henshaw was 
compelled to discredit these important discoveries.* Before his 
" destructive criticism " the characters of men and the verities of 
science must alike be swept away to make room for a favorite theory. 
It was doubtless unfortunate for the Davenport Academy that its 
remarkable discoveries impeded the progress of this knight-errant of 
science it but if its elephant pipes and inscribed tablets were authentic 
and genuine, then his favorite theory would seem to be at fault. He 
does not hesitate, therefore, to throw discredit upon these relics, to 
assail the honesty of tHe discoverer, and to imjiale with his scathing 
censure the institution that published them to the world. It is, there- 
fore, full time for a calm and thorough review of all the circumstances 
surrounding these discoveries, with the view of finally disijosing of all 
questions as to their authenticity. 

That we may not in the slightest degree misrepresent the Bureau of 
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on, Mr. Henshaw, we will 
remarkable paper a few choice specimens as illustrations of its tone 
and temper. Disregarding entirely the strong evidences of the authen- 
ticitv of these relics which we have thus plainly presented, Mr. Hen- 
shaw proceeds to assail them with this "destriicrive criticism:" 

"In considering the evidence afforded by these pipes of a knowledge of the mas- 
todon on the pact of the Mound -builder, it should be borne in mind thai their 
authenlicity ob specimens of the Mound-builder's art has been seriously called in 
question. Possibly Ike fact that thi same pcrscm -was imlrumcntal in bringing lo 
light beth of the pipes has had largely la da with this suspicion, especially when it 
was remembered thai, although explorers had been remarkabTy active in the same 
region, it has fallen lo the good fortune of no one else to find anything tonveying 
the most distant suggestion of the mastodon. >■ - • The remarkable 
arcbi£olugical instinct which has guided the finder of these pi|>es has led him to some 
more important discoveries. By the aid of his diviniog-rod he has succeeded in 
nnearlhing some of the most remarkable tablets which have thus far rewarded the 
diligent search of the monnd explorer. ■••■•*• 

" Archicahgists must certainly deem it uafurtnnale thai, outsidc.of the Wisean- 
nti mound, the only evidence of the eetxistence of the Msund-huilder and the mas- 
tadcn shouid reach the scientific loartd through the agency of one individual. So 
derived, eaeh succeeding carving of the mastodon, be it mure or less accurate, in- 
stead of being accepted by archauilogists as cumulative evidence tending to establish 
the genuineness of the sculptured testimony showing that the Mound-builder and 
mastodon were coeval, will he vie^eed loith eiier-increasing suspicion. * ■ 

• • Bearing in mind the many attempts at archieological fraud that recent 
years have brought to light, archaeologists have a right to demand that objects 
which afford a basis for such important deductions as the coeval life of the Mound- 
builder and mastodon should be above the slightest suspicion, not only in respect to 
their resemblances, but as regards the circumstances of their discovery. If they are 
not above suspicion, the science of archseology can better afford to wail for further 
and more certain evidence than to commit itself to theories which may prove 
stumbling-blocks lo truth, until that indclinilB lime when further investigation shall 
show their illusory nature."* , 

We find here an abundance of hints, innuendoes, imaginings, suspi- 
cions, without the statement of a fact to justify them. Had it been 
more siiecific, this jiaper would have had more force. In a grave 
scientific essay, controverting the authenticity of some very important 
discoveries, it should have been stated when, where", how, by whom, 
and for what reasons the genuineness of these relics had been "seri- 
ously called in question." To controvert a statement with a sneer is 
the peculiar achievement of the ordinary polemic, and cannot be set 
down among accepted scientific methods. 




In entering upon his work of demolition, it was open to Mr. Hen- 
shaw to make some show of thorough investigation and fair treatment. 
The circumstances called for it. He occupied a conspicuous position 
and wieided large influence. If his criticism was well founded, it 
would serve a useful purpose in driving charlatans from the fold of 
truth. If based only on partial investigations, and without substantial 
foundation, his censure would tend to destroy confidence in all histor- 
ical evidence, discourage original research, and poison truth at its very 
fountain-head. When, therefore, Mr. Henshaw was forced by the exi- 
gencies of his theory to assail these discoveries, archieologists had a 
right to expect that he would make thorough examination into the 
evidence of their genuineness; that he would visit the scenes of these 
explorations and take careful note of the surroundings; that he would 
make searching inquiry as to the character and reliability of the discov- 
erers; that he would closely question the members of the Davenport 
.\cademy as to the existence of any suspicious circumstances; that he 
would make critical insjiection of the relics themselves to note pecu- 
liarities which might escape an eye less thoroughly trained than his own ; 
and that, in this just and judicious manner, he would seek to satisfy all 
reasonable scruples of the earnest and conscientious seeker after truth. 
All this was easy for Mr. Henshaw, for he had at his command unlimited 
resources. It will be learned with surprise that he did none of these 
things. This feeling will be increased to astonishment when it is ascer- 
tained that, instead of adopting these wise precautions, Mr. Henshaw 
seized with avidity upon a stray paper, written by a gendeman in no 
way connected with the Davenport .\cademy, imperfectly illustrated 
with some coarse wood-cuts, and published in an Eastern magazine, 
and that he made this second-hand information the poor excuse for his 
unscientific screed. When, in addition to all this, it is found that Mr. 
Henshaw never consulted the extensive correspondence concerning 
these relics in the possession of the Smithsonian Institution, and appa- 
rently never gave even a passing glance to the photographs of these J 
elephant pipes in its museum, archieologists will regard with just resent-J 
ment these scientific delimjuencies of this eminent gentleman. 

In that portion of his pa|Jer relating to "animal carvings," Mr. Hei 
shaw makes the statement that the celebrated "elephant mound" c 
Wisconsin represents neither tusks nor tail, and that the sculptor 
the "elephant pipes," taking that mound for a model, have even ii 
tated these omissions 1 Through these similarities Mr. Henshaw si 
gests an argument against the authenticity of these relics! A: 




n both mound and pipes, Mr. Henshaw is doiibt- 
less correct. This omission in ihe pipes, however, could be sufficiently 
accounted for from the difficulty the ancient artist would experience in 
representing them m the soft sandstone nsed for the purpose of this 
carving. As will be seen, Mr. Barber adopts this view : 

"It is, to say the leaiil, a ^ingutat fact that tlie most characteristic feature of this 
pachyderm, the prominent tusks, Ebonld have been omitted both in the pipe sculp- 
ture and the ' big elephant mound,' if the ancient Americans were acquainted with 
the model. The long, slender, curved tusks, however, would be diflieull to imitate, 
either in the miniature stone aculplnres or the embankments of earth, and might 
have been purposely ignored." * 

In his "Inglorious Colunibns" Mr. Kdward P. Vining also notices 
these omissions, and suggests this plausible explanation : 



"There arc in the possession of the Academy of Natui 
Iowa, two carved stone pipes, of which representations c 
seem to be unmistakable represenlation^ of an elephai 
quadruped, and thJir makers must have l>een acquainted v 
Davenport Academy also have a tablet, found in a mimnd n« 
ing some thirty rude pictures of animals. Most of them c. 
among them there are two that seem intended for elephants, 
notice that in these drawings, in the pipes, and in the scul| 
animal's head is uniformly represented withont any trace of i 
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wise truthful representation of the mastodon, the elephant mound of Wisconsin, 
the artist has also lolally omitted the tusk.t, and shortened the trunk to very mod- 
erate dimensions — surely not for want of space, for the whole animal has a leiigtli 
of over one hmidred feel, and a proportionate height. There therefore seems some 
reason for believing that an animal much resembling the elephant, but destitute of 
tusks, existed in America up tn a comparatively recent dale," + 

■ In his "Mammalia" Figuier remarks, concerning elephants' tusks, 
that "in (he females they are sometimes very slightly elongated, and 
do not project beyond the lips,'' and that "in the Indian species they 
are indeed wanting in the females ; so also, either one or both of them, 
in not a few of the males." J Mr. John Gibson also makes the state- 
ment that "in the Asiatic elephant the lusks grow to a considerable 
size in the male, but are wanting in the female; while in the Ceylon 
elephant tuaks are also absent in the female, and only exceptionally 
present in the male,"§ Taken in connection with the supposed 
Asiatic origin of the aborigines of the Pacific slope, these interesting 
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facts suggest another possible explanation of thes 
pipes. In this connection, it may be naentioned as at least a 
coincidence that in the representation of the elephant in Johnson's , 
Cyclopedia the artist has also onaitted the tusks. 

While the explanations we have presented maybe somewhat conjec- 
tural, and perhaps not entirely satisfactory, it can still be claimed, with 
entire confidence, that the omission of the "tusks" in these car^'ings 
furnishes no basis whatever for a suspicion of "fraud." An artist pos- 
sessed of sufficient skill to sculpture these pipes, and intending to 
deceive and defraud, would have closely followed his model, and 
surely would never have omitted one of its most striking features. 
Beyond a peradventure, an artistic knave would have given us tusks, 
tnmk, tail, and all. The omission, therefore, of the former in these 
representations tends to establish the honesty of the artist and fur- 
nishes a strong argument in favor of the authenticity of these relics. 

In the at^uraent of Mr. Henshaw, based upon the absence of the 
"tail" in these carvings, he is peculiarly unfortunate. He "has been 
misled, no doubt, by the faulty "illustrations," which alone he must 
have consulted, inasmuch as in each of these pipes the "tail" is well 
developed. It will also be found clearly represented in the photo- 
graphs sent to the Smithsonian Institution, in the illustrations of the 
pipes given in the Proceedings of the Davenport Academy, and in 
the stamp on the cover of the volume. So, loo, in the "Prehistoric 
A,merica" of Nadaillac, quite recently introduced to the American 
public by ai noted archieologist (Mr. Dall), we find an illustration of 
one of the^ identical elephant pipes,- with the missing "tail" in full 
view I It is a noticeable circumstance, that, while Barber, Vining. and 
other writers commented upon the absence of "tusks," it remained for 
Mr. Henshaw to make the remarkable discovery that the "tail" was 
also missing in these carvings. The conclusion is inevitable, that Mr. 
Henshaw drew largely upon Mr. Barber's article for his scientific mate- 
rial, and that he was betrayed into the commission of this mistake by 
the "imperfection" of the illustrations used by Mr. Barber and copied 
by Mr, Henshaw without verification. 

The following are correct illustrations of the two elephant pipes now 
in our museum. Figure t represents the pipe plowed up by Peter 
-Mare in a corn-field in Louisa County, Iowa, and Figure 2 that dis- 
covered by Rev. .\. Blumer in a mound in the same county:* 




With these illustrations in view, arch EO legists will read w 
menl the singular argument of Mr. Henshaw, based upon the supposed 
^absence of the "tails" in these pipes: 

' remarkabli thai in neithtr of then pipts is the tail indicalid, 
dtliough a glance al the other sculptures will show that in the full-length tigores 
1 member is invariably shown. /« respect to l/ust omissions, flu fifiei from 
strikingly suggestivi \>f thi eltphant moanU of Wisionsin, with the 
s of which the sculptor, whether ancient or modern, might almost be 
o have been acquainted. It certainly must be looked upon as a curious 
E that carvings found at a point so remote from the elephant mound, and 




ptesuniably the work of oilier hands should so closely copy the iniperfecfio: 

" The accuracy of the foregoing rei>resentalions can easily be verified 
by comparison with the pholoj5ni|>hs of these pipes in possession of tl 
Smithsonian Institution. As will be seen by "a glance" at the above n 
resentations the tail is thertin dearly indicated and Mr Henshaw" 
liimsv argument i~, therefore left without foundation and he standa i 
Mcted iii an incM iii-ihle hlunrier This ludicrous mistake on the part 
of Mr Henahaw tlearlj rcvLak the ulpahle carelebsness of his scien 
tiftc methods, + it will be found moreover upon careful examniation 
that the difli-rences between the Wisconsin mound ind the elephant 
pipes are more numerous than their resemblances^ the lull length pro 
boscis and the tail ears eyes and mouth ill hein^ fully represented 
in the pipes and wanting in the mound ind huici. in the one point of 
similarity from the absence ot tusks there is no sufhcient basis for his 
argument "lo enable the reader to make comparison of these ele 
phant p pes with this Wisconsin mound an lUustration r) the latter 
here given J 




The absence of "ivory" relics in the mounds is aiso urged by MiM 
Henshaw to strengthen his argument. A sufficient explanation of thisT 
circumstance will be found in the accepted hypothesis that at the e 

• Setond Annual Report Bureau at EUmoloBy. iSSo-Si, ]i. ijfi. 

■■ frauds '■ of singular enormity; Hnd *s Ihc .inforlun«te citizen found >vilh the kit of a 
fiutcr in his ^p-sucli is required bytbe Uw to Justify his possusaicni, 40 Mr. Henshaw iti 
ctiy be mllcd upon to cupluin the oriKio of these ■' lailiesB " illustrntioiiE. Tlie curioi 
who will cnnipare them with the true rtprosentudons, as found in the Anulemy Procce. 
even in the recent ivork of Nadailla<:, will find himself in " serious douht " whether \ 
'shuw's art;ument wnif framed to fit hi& fancy iliuHtrjttion«, or iliv iUubUutions were deviled t| 
- support his arguiitont. 

**An InRlorious Columbus." 



of the Mound-builders the elephant and mastodon must have nearly 
reached the point of extinction on ihis continent, and hence would be 
infrequently seen and the article of "ivory" quite uncommon. Assum- 
ing this as a fact, it will furnish a reasonable explanation both of the 
absence of ivory in the mounds and of imperfect representations in 
the carvings. It is, moreover, .quite within the range of probability 
that future explorations of innumerable mounds still unopened may 
bring to light the missing relics. Be this as it may, it is clearly obvious 
that the absenre of "ivory" in the mounds cannot be considered a badge 
of fraud in our tablets. The article of ivory Is abundant, and a "scien- 
tific knave" intending to deceive, with a cunning appreciation of Us im- 
portance, would never have failed to "salt" the mound with a needed 
supply. As in the case of the omission of "tusks," the absence of 
"ivory" in the mounds in question must be considered rather an evi- 
dence of genuineness than fraud." 

A singular perversion of facts on the part of Mr. Henshaw still 
remains to be noted, .^fter quoting at length from a communication 
addressed to Mr. Barber by the President of the Davenport Academy, 
wherein it is clearly stated that one of the elephant pipes was found by 
, Peter Mare, an iUiterate German fanner, and the other was discovered 
I by the Rev. Mr. Blumer, Mr. Henshaw curiously enough proceeds as 
follows ; 

"It will bo seen from the above ihal the same gmlltman wat. instrumental in 

bringing to light [he Iwo specimens conslituting thr presenl supply of elephanl 

''ht remnrkal'lf arthii-ologicitl inslinit which has guided [he finder of these 

|ripes Kas led )iim lo even more hnpurtunt discoveries. By thr aid of his di-vining- 

4 he has suteeedeii in unearthing some of ihe mosl remarkable inscribed tablel.s 

•which have thus far rewarded the diligent search i>f the mound explorer." 

The unfounded and ungenerous insinuations contained in this re- 

■jnarkable passage will require neither commentary nor condemnation, 

■When it is remembered that no less than si:c highly respected citizens 

Bwere engaged in these explorations, and no less than three were present 

■•at each discovery, and when it is further noted that the person who 

■ unearthed the inscribed tablets is not "the same gentleman" who dis- 

licovered the elephant pipes, and that the pipes themselves were discov- 

red by different individuals, archa;otogists may well conclude that a 

o reckless in the use of his "facts" is wholly unqualified for the 

mportant work he has undertaken. Deductions so loosely made are 

Ijaoy degrees beneath the dignity of serious sciendfic criticism. 



In all this "destructive criticism," which Major Powell commends as ' 
"successful," the only "fact" presented as a basis for their sweeping 
"suspicions" is this same fictitious statement, that ihe explorer was 
alone when he made his discoveries. It would seem, in the view of 
Mr. Henshaw, that explorers should go to their work with a body- 
guard of affidavit -makers, or, peradventure, with some accredited rep- 
resentative of the Bureau of Ethnology, to verify each discovery; and 
that, unless so witnessed, such discovery must be discredited. As the 
finding of many of these relics is accidental, and often by men having 
little appreciation of their scientific value, the adoption of so narrow a 
rule would eliminate from out museums some of the most remarkable 
mementos. This low estimate of human nature does not correctly 
represent the hberal spirit of pure science. All of us can point to 
earnest and disinterested workers, impelled by the love of s 
with no thought of gain, whose single, simple word would be received | 
with absolute trust, when the carefully verified narratives of a crowd of \ 
professional collectors, delving for hire, would he regarded with well- 
founded distrust. Had Mr. Henshaw taken the trouble to ascertain 
this important fact, he would have found that the principal discoverei' | 
of the inscribed tablets belonged to this select circle of voluntary - 
workers, and that, in his own home, his word was beyond quest 
and his character above reproach. In this connection it may properly I 
be Slated that Mr. Gass, who, as the discoverer of these unique reiica, . 
is assailed by Mr, HSnshaw, is now preaching to a congregatio 
Postville, in Northern Iowa, where he is, as he everywhere has been, j 
highly esteemed by his people. He is a good classical scholar, well 1 
grounded in Hebrew, but with a decided scientific bent of mind, which ■ j 
accounts for his perseverance and enthusiasm in these archaeological'] 
explorations. It would seem that his fine abilities, extensive attain-J 
ments. high social position, and spotless character should have shielded J 
him from attack; and if, peradventure, it ever falls to the lot of hie. I 
assailants to themselves encounter "destnictive criticism," it will then | 
serve them in good stead should they be able to confront 
clean a record. 

The unjustifiable attack made by Mr. Henshaw upon the scientific^ 
character of Mr. Gass is followed with the warning that in 
such explorations must cease, and enforced with the dire threat that^ 
any more such discoveries will surely encounter the "ever-increasingJ 
suspicion" of archaeologists! We will repeat this unique paragraph,j 
and bespeak for it careful attention, as a scientific curiosity: 
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"ArcbeeologisCE must certainly deem it unfortunate thai, outside of the Wiscon- 
sin mound, Ike only evidtuet of the coesistence of ihe Mound-builder and the mis- 
todon should reach the scientific world through the agency of one iailiviifnal. So 
derized, each succeeding carving of the mastodon, be it more or les"! accurate, in- 
stead of being accepted by archieulogists as cumulative evidence, tending to estab- 
lish the genuineness of the sculptured testimony showing Ihat the Mound-builder 
and mnslodon were coeval, will he viewed with et'er-incrensing suififian." 

As will be perceived id reading this passage, the condemnation is 
absolute, the prohibitioti complete! In the view of Mr. Henshaw. no 
genuine elephant pipe has been, or can be, discovered. The discovery 
V elephant pipe, he considers, would dot confirm the previous 
Biscovery, but, instead,. would add to the "suspicion'' of its genuine- 
The guilt of the explorer, in his distorted vision, increases with 
iccess 1 The possibility of conscientious research is thus denied 
; solitary student of science. As we turn over the pages of this 
Titer, the air seems murky with "doubts" and "suspicions," with 
firaiicls" and "fot^eries." The mandates he issues appear to have 
framed for a company of convicts ! Now, if this arrogant 
isumption on the jJarl of Mr. Henshaw was not utterly puerile, it 
■ would be simply "monstrous!"* That such doctrines should have 
emanated from the Smithsonian Institution, "will be viewed with ever- 
increasing" wonder. " Archie ologists must certainly deem it unfortu- 
nate" that an institution established "for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge" should thus endeavor to discourage research and stifle 
thought ! 

Archied ogists will not fail to notice the bold, unequivocal statement 
made by Mr. Henshaw, that the "only evidence of the coexistence of 
the Mound-builder and mastodon" is such as may be furnished by 
these elephant pipes and inscribed tablets. That any gentleman who 
had passed the alphabet of archieology could have the hardihood to 
confront its extensive hterature with such a statement is quile unac- 
countable. Turning to the accepted records of archseology, among 
which may be cited Lubbock's "Prehistoric Times" and Foster's "Pre- 
psloric Races in the United Slates," we find many other interesting 
ries, earlier in date, of like character and equal importance 
pith these elephant pipes and inscribed tablets. We will, at this time, 
nly call attention to some of the more important cf these relics which 
^eem to furnish valuable evidence as to "the coexistence of the Mound 
r and mastodon-" We now refer to the following : 
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First. We find, in the transactions of the St. Louis Academy of Sciences, in 
1857, a detailed statement, by Dr. A. C. Koch, of the remains of a mastodon found 
in Gasconade County, Missouri, and with it, among ashes, bones, and rocks, several 
arrow-heads and some stone axes, which relics are preserved in the British Museum. 

Second. Dr. Dickson, of Natchez, many years ago, found the pelvic bone of a 
man with the remains of mastodon and megglonyx, which specimens are preserved 
*n the museum of the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences. 

Third. Count Pourtales, in 1848, found in Florida some human bones in a 
calcareous conglomerate, estimated by Agassiz to be ten thousand years old. Pour- 
tales will be remembered as the friend and favorite pupil of the great naturalist. 

Fourth. ,In an excavation in New Orleans, some charcoal and a human skeleton 
were discovered to which Dr. Dowler attributes an antiquity of no less than fifty 
thousand years. This estimate was based upon the deposits and forests found above 
the remains, and as connected with this question was the age of the delta of the 
Mississippi, it may be stated that this has been estimated by Sir Charles I.yell as 
probably reaching one hundred thousand years. 

Fifth. In 1857, Dr. C. F. Winslow se»t the Boston Natural History Society 
the fragment of a human cranium, found, in connection with the bones of the mas- 
todon and elephant, one hundred and eighty feet below the surface of Table Moun- 
tain. 

Sixth. Prof. Whitney deposited in the museum of the State Geological Society 
of California a human cranium, discovered deep down in the gold drift, and cov- 
ered with five successive overflows of lava. 

Seventh. T. T. Cleu contributed to the Smithsonian Institution a specimen of 
ancient basket-work, or "mat made of interlaced reeds," found on Petit Anse 
Island, some fifteen or twenty feet below the surface, and on a bed of rock-salt, 
and about two feet above it, were the remains of the tusks and bones of a fossil 
elephant. This ^'-maV'* is now in the National Museum, at Washington.* 

Eighth. In 1867, E. W. Hilgard and Dr. E. Fontaine, Secretary of the New 
Orleans Academy of Sciences, explored the location last above referred to, and dis- 
covered, twelve feet below the surface and immediately adjoining the rock-salt, in- 
credible quantities of pottery mingled with fragments of the bones of the elephant. 



* Prof. Henry, late Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, affixed to this remarkable relic 
in the National Museum the following- intereslinjj^ sketch: "Petit Anse Island is the local- 
ity of the remarkable mine of rock salt, discovered durinjf the civil war, and from which, for a 
considerable time, the Southern States derived a great part of their supply of this article. The 
salt is almost chemically pure, apparently irKixhaustible in quantity, occurring in every part of 
the island (which is about five thousand acres in extent), at a depth below the surface of the soil 
of fifteen or twenty feet. The fragment of matting was found near the svirface of the salt, and 
about two feet above it were remains of tusks and bones of a fossil elephant. The peculiar 
interest in regard to the specimen is in its occurrence iti sitN two feet below the elephant re- 
mains, and about fourteen feet below the surface of the soil, thus showing the existence of man 
on the island prior to the deposit in the soil of the fossil elephant. The material consists of the 
outer bark of the common southern cane {Arundinaria macrosperma), and has been preserved 
for so long a period both by its silicious character and the strongly saline condition of the soil." 
It thus appears that Prof. Henry regarded this relic as furnishing valuable evidence of the co- 
existence of man and the mastodon on this continent. ("The Archaeological Collection of the 
United States Museum, in charge of the Smithsonian Institution," by Charles Ran, "Smithso- 
nian Contributions to Knowledge," No. 287, p. 89.) 



Ninth. Dr. Holmes made a corommiication to the Philadelphia Academy of 
i, several years since, in which he described the uccurrence uf fragments oX 
[K>ttery in cunnectlun wilh the bones of the mastodon and megatherium. 

I These are among the earlier discoveries, familiar to archseol agists, 
turfing to prove the coexistence of man and mastodon on this conti- 
While ample for our purpose,, the list might be considerably ex- 
tended. The details of these discoveries can be found in any respect- 
able work on archeology.* While it may be claimed that the authen- 
ticity of some of the relics in the foregoing list has been "seriously 
called in question," it will be found impracticable, by any process of 
"destnictive criticism," however sweeping, to entirely destroy their 
weight as evidence, more or less valuable, upon this important ijues- 
Until successfully controverted, they must stand as at least 
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prima facie proof of the fact, and the evidence to disprove the genn 
uineness of these discoveries must consist of something beside mist^ | 
doubts and suspicions. It thus appears that the evidence furnished I 
by the elephant pipes is not the "only evidence," but is strongly cor-J 
roborative of the prior evidence furnished by the above discoveries offl 
the coexistence of man and the mastodon. Still, with all this litera-J 
ture within easy reach, Mr. Henshaw coolly ignores its existence, 
calmly informs the scientific world that the elephant pipes finnish " 
only evidence" in support of that hypothesis." 

Many of these earlier discoveries are noted and discussed in 
John Lubbock's valuable work upon "Prehistoric Times," and in 
estimate of their value to science he observes a caution as commend' | 
able as it is discriminating. Commenring upon rhe discovery narrated^ 
by Dr. Dowler. he expresses, with scientific precision, his hesitalionj 
about its acceptance, as follows: 

"Whelhsr, therefore, we accept Dr. Dowlet's caiculalion or not, it is 
(hat, if the slalemenls are Ihoroughlj irustworthy, this skeleton certainly tnottl 
carry back the existence of man in America to a very early period. Yet, Untitfl 
furcher evidence is obtained, the question cannot, 1 think, be regarded as entirc^l 
decided; and even if on a priori grounds the idea 5eeins probable, there does o 
as yel, appear to be any conclusive proof that man coiixlsled ivith the marami 
and ma5l(idon." + 

It must not be overlooked that Sir John Lubbock based his reasotjJ 
ing entirely upon the earlier discoveries we have enumerated, and w^ 
are justified in the conclusion that the subsequent finding of these ele-fl 
phant |)ipes and inscribed tablets would have furnished him with tht 
"further evidence" required to complete and make conclusive his chaitt] 
of evidence. As aptly expressed by Dr. Farquharson, "In the elephai 
pipes we have the key-stone of the arch of evidence which has beetti 
building for so many years." Nadaillac, in his recent work, thus statepS 
his conclusions: 

"The first Annericans, loo, were cuii temporary with gigantic animals, whidi, littf 
their conquerors of Europe, have passed away never lo return. They had Cc 
tend with the mastodon, tbc megatherium, ihe mylodon, the megalonyx, the e 
phant, with a jaguar larger than that nf the present day, and a bear mu 
dable than that of the caves. Like our forefathers, they had to attack and ove 
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stone hatchets, obsidian knivBs, and all the wretched wejpons 
the importance of which we have been so long in recogniEing in America, as in 

Neither must it be overlooked that Mr. Henshaw hitnself admits that 
the extinction of the mastodon on this continent was a very recent 
event ■ — probably within five hundred years prior to its discovery — and 
that, inasmuch as an antiquity of at least a thousand years has been 
assigned to the mounds, there are, therefore, no inherent absurdities in 
the behef that the Mound-builders were acquainted ivith the mastodon. 
In a paper upon the "Post-tertiary Phenomenon of Michigan," Prof. 
Winchell remarked, concerning the peat-beds, that "These beds are the 
sites of ancient lakelets, slowly filled up by the accumulation of sedi- 
ment. They enclose numerous remains of the mastodon and mam- 
moth. They are sonietifnea found so near the surface that one could 
believe they have been buried within ftt't hundred or a thousand 
years." f On the other hand, Mr. James OrtonJ joins with Sir John 
Lubbock in a.ssigning to man in America an antiquity of at least three 
thousand years ;§ and Dr. Charles C. Abbott, in confirmation of these 
views, remarks: "It is unquestionable that many of the remains of 
the mastodon found in New Jersey and New York are far more recent 
than some of the relics of man, and if is simply impossible that even so 
late ft contsr as t/ie Indian should not ?iave seen living mastodons on the 
Atlantic seaboard of this continent." {| It seems to be established, 
therefore, that the date of the extinction of the elephant and the date 
of the appearance of man in America overlapped during a long lapse 
of time, and that for a period of a thousand or more years man and 
the mastodon must have coexisted on this continent. Yet, while this 
fact seems to be admitted by Mr. Henshaw, his admission is quahfied 
with serious "doubts" as to the SLifRcieacy of the "proof presented Co 
substantiate it." In his eagerness to find some support for his "doubts," 
he approaches, if he does not overstep, the limits of legal libel, in mis- 
representing the pipes by the use of false illustrations, and in charging 
Mr. Gass with the perpetration of a mercenary fraud, and violates all 
canons of propriety in branding, by implication, the members of the 
Pavenport Academy as participants in this disgraceful deception. 



"'Prehistoric Americn," by NadaUIac, p. 15. 
I ^"Retent Oriein of Man," p. 331 (AaDoal of Sck 
I $"The Andes and Ihe Aniazons,";3i] ed., p. 119, 
■ ^"Prehiatoric Times," p. 186. 

i Pofiihr Scinci Manlkly, July, iSSj, p. 310. 



In his intTDdiictory chajiter. Major Powell commends Mr. HenshaW'J 
lo tilt public us "a trained scholar, who can discern the germ of truthJ 
even in a blundering statement, and whose own knowledge is a touch- f 
stone for the detection of spurious productions." VVe fail to disi 
this wonderful "touchstone" in the deplorable want of informatio 
Mr. Henshaw which we have lieen compelled lo ex|>ose, and from the^ 
"blundering statements" made by him, containing not a "germ i 
triith," it is evident his intellectual ec|nipment is insufficient for 
cessful teacher of arehieology.* .\5 an ornithologist of acknowledged 
skill and ahilily, he was well fitted to engage in the special researt:fe 
properly hefore him, and in his itnportant undertaking he would have 1 
found a broad and unoccupied field. The tracing of resemblances | 
between the carvings found in the mounds and known species of birdi 
and animals was a legitimate object, involved important deduction^fl 
and. if thoroughly and conscientiously executed, the results mus 
had great scientific value. Unfortunately, as it turned out, Mr. Hen^il 
shaw was unwilling to be trammeled by any such limilaiions; 
hence, most unwisely abandoning his special work, this "naturaiist,''t 
with infinite complacency, takes his place among trained archteologisw,-,! 
revises their methods of exploration, and promulgates new cani 
archieological research ! 
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t dulh this out C^rasar feed, 
That he is grown so great?" 

In this connection, the fact should not be overlooked that the s 
called "Bureau of Ethnology" was not established for the purpose o 
conducting explorations in archieology, but, as its name implies, wttbJ 
the special object in view of prosecuting "researches among the NortinH 
American Indians," and it will be found that, with a single unimportai 
exception, no appropriations have been made by Congress specialijj 
for archasological research. The study of American antiquities htM 
been only incidentally included as remotely connected with the study! 
of our native races. Neither should we overlook the further fact that J 
formeriy these ethnological researches were prosecuted in connection I 
with the Rocky Mountain survey under Major Powell, and that upon J 
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: various surveys under one 
Department of Ethnology was nominally detached from the Geological 
Survey ajid attached lo the Smithsonian Institution. Major Powell, 
the director of the geological survey, was, however, continued in the 
charge of this ethnological work, and hence the only noticeable change 
in practical operations was a sounding tide and additional appropri- 
ations [ As was lo be expected, Major Powell called about him his 
former assistants, and thus we have the singular spectacle presented of 
explorations among American antiquities conducted by t;eologists, or- 
nithologists, entomologists, and ethnologists, without the aid of experi- 
enced archsologists ! When it is remembered how exacting are the 
requiretnents of science, and how its most minute departments have 
become the life-work of trained specialists, it may well be questioned 
whether the genius of man is capable of passing successfully from one 
to another of these fields of research. Be this as it may, archseolo- 
gists will welcome to their ranks, from any source, all modest and 
earnest students; but when these new-comers in archieotogy set them- 
selves up as critics, it is in order to question their authority! Official 
position merely does not confer it; and the venerable author of the 
Ancient Monuments," in his retirement, is to-day, throughout the 
world of science, a higher "authority" in archwology than the entire 
"Bureau of Kthnology."* 
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iRientof the pulpit he aixeptedt he positiDaof 
Lty lb the performance oE its duties, he atlained 
:e in his chosen Held of entofoalo^. Late 1» life Prof. Thomas abandoned 
theula^ynnd enlomoloify, and enj^affcd in tbe enploratfon of Aintrican anliqui- 
ists will iindoubUdly extend to tUa accompUihed gentleoaD a kindly welcomG, 
:Jubvements in arch^olo^ are yet to be dJKlD«ed. Of Mr. Henry W. Uen- 
I connected with this deparDnenI, it has nlrcmdy been mfficiently Indicated that 
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■ which contained Mr. Henahaw's paper, Mr.~ 
William H. Holmes has an admirable monogi-aph upon "Ari in Shell," 
and in describing the "Missouri Gorget" he states that it was obtained 
from unknown persons in South-western Missouri. Upon the question 
of its genuineness, Mr. Holmes remarks : 

"ll was chalky and crumbling froin decay; the lines of the design hcaj equnl 
evidence with the general surface uf ihe shell of great age; besides thiii, even if il 
were possible to produce such a conditiun in a recently carved shell, there existed no 
motive for such an atlempl. Nothing was lo be made by it, na benefit could accrue 
lo tlie ptrpttralor to reward Aim far his faiiu, and, further, there wai no prece- 
dent— Ikere was nothing extant that coHld serve as a inodel for inch a toork."" 



This is a fair canon of criticism, and if it is effectual to establish the 
genuineness of this gorget, the same rule of evidence should be ex- 
tended to the elephant pipes, and it would be found equally applicable 
and convincing. Il is a curious fact, in this connection, that these 
pipes condemned by Mr. Henshaw were obtained in nearly the same 
manner and under almost exactly similar surroundings with the "gor- 
gets" which Mr. Holmes pronounces unquestionably genuine. Thus, 
of the gorgets, one was obtained from unknown persons, and the other 
was discovered by Dr. E. Palmer, a collector in the employ of the 
Bureau of Ethnology. So, of the two elephant pipes, one was obtained 
of a well-kiiown and honest farmer, and the other was discovered in a 
mound by Rev. A. Blumer, with two assistants as witnesses. As to the 
inscribed tablets, no less than three well-known and highly respected 
citi/.ens were present at their discovery. It will thus be perceived that 
there are stronger evidences to support the authenticity of the pipes 
and tablets than of the inscribed gorgets. Still, under the high author- 
ity of the Bureau of Ethnology, the latter are pronounced genuine, 
while the former are condemned. Evidendy, Mr. Holmes omitted to 
confer with Mr. Henshaw concerning his important deductions. Had 
he done so, doubtless he would have been informed by that gentle- 
man, with sententious gravity, that discoveries so important could not 
safely be received upon the testimony of a single individual ; that the 
very novelty of the discovery rendered il suspicious; and that "arch- 
leology could better afford to wait for further and more certain evi- 
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XVith the possibility of this "destructive criticism" impending 
over his valuable work, it was fortunate for Mr. Holmes that the Di- 
rector of the Bureau introduced it to the world of science with words 
of high commendation. In the parallel case of Mr. Gass, it was doubt- 
less equally unfortunate that his valuable contribution to the cause ol 
archieology could not have been likewise announced by so imposing a 

Upon the question of the authenticity generally of these Mound- 
builders' relics, Mr. Holmes advances the following broad and liberal 



"By accuralely ascertaining the authenticity of one of these specimens, we estab- 
Ush, so far BE need be, the genuineness of all of the class. If one is genuine, that 
is BufBcient — the others may or may oot be so without serinuiily alTccliuE the ques- 
tion at issue; yet the occurrence of duplicate or clearly related specimens in widely 
separated localities furnish confirmatory evidence of no little importance." * 

Pursuing a similar line of thought, Foster, in his "Prehistoric Races," 
remarks, concerning the testimony of a single witness to these archa;o- 
logical discoveries, that 

"Those who are most apt to make discoveries in this brancti of knowledge — day- 
laborers — are the least apt to appreciate their value. It is hardly to be expected 
that a competent observer will lie present at the precise time when any relic of the 
past is disinterred. If such relics pertain to a horse or any other quadruped, we 
take the statement of the workman with atraolute trusl; but if it were tn prove of 
human origin, we discredit it."T 

In the absence of all motive to deceive, it is clear that such testi- 
mony may safely be received by the scientific inquirer as equally valti 
able in establishing the genuineness of either class of discoveries. It 
.seems to be the singular thoughi of Mr. Henshaw that if a solitary ex- 
plorer discovers anything never before discovered, it must be discred- 
ited as suspicious. The limitations he seeks to place around these 
archieological researches would have been effectual to discredit every 
such discovery made since the dawn of civilization. J 
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A remarkable circumstance connected with the museum of the Dav- 
enport Academy, wherein these pipes and tablets are deposited, is that 
it has grown up entirely by private contributions. The services of its- 
workers have been rendered gratuitously. Its founders and builders 
have been solely impelled by the love of science. Its location is far 
removed from the centers of wealth and power. It has no endowment. 
It has no laborers for hire. These circumstances are favorable to the 
genuineness of its discoveries. As no pecuniary reward was expected 
by its voluntary collectors, a principal motive to the jierpetration of 
frauds is wanting. Its poverty has been its protection, and effectually 
removes from its museum of relics all well-founded suspicion of decep- 



The Smithsonian Institution, on the contrary, has a generous endow- 
ment. It is located in the capital of our country, and is the recipient 
of government aid. The Bureau of Ethnology, while under the man- 
agement of the Smithsonian Institution, is a part of the United States 
Geological Survey, and is supported by liberal ai)propriations. It ex-- 
pends large sums in explorations and in securing additions to its collec- 
tions. All these circumstances are. doubtless, favorable for advancing 
its scientific work; and yet, in an important sense, its good fortune 
may have been its misfortune. Its paid collectors, going up and down 
the land in quest of valuable relics, may be strongly tempted to mag- 
nify their vocations by the practice of shameless deceptions. Its 
wealth may invite fraud. The modem manufacturer of ancient relics 
may turn his back upon our mendicant Academy and offer htf. wares 
to these scientific capitalists. The circumstances certainly are such as 
would give rise to suspicion and provoke scrutiny. That the Smith- 
sonian Institution and its Bureau of Ethnology have, to any consid- 
erable extent, been victimized by this mercenary spirit, we have no 
reason to believe, and do not claim. The considerations advanced, 
however, are legitimate, and will devolve upon its officers the necessity 
of establishing the authenticity of their own relics. The shafts of crit- 
icism so ruthlessly hurled at other gleaners in the same field may turn 
out to be dangerous weapons, and, after the manner of the ancient 
boomerang, may, peradventure, return to smite the senders. 

It is well known that a large number of the specimens in the Nat 
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paper of Mr. Holmes, the reader will 
frequent references to these unfortunate 
shell gorget, eotilled "The Bird," he remarks: "The gorget in question 
is, unfortunately, mthout a pedigree;"* and of another, entided "Pro- 
file of an Eagle's Head," he maizes this emphatic statement : "Like so 
many of the National Museum specimens, it is practically without a 
record^ a stray." It is. doubtless, because of these imperfections in 
its collections that its management has grown distnistful, and has come 
to consider the policeman as essentia] as the collector in making these 
ejsp! orations. Prof. Baird himself, in his letter of March 17th. 1880, 
gives pathetic expression to this forlorn state of feeling, as follows : 

"I must confess to a very considerable ilegree of ineredulily in regard to the won- 
derful 'finds' of Mr. Gass. // h viry remarkable that so many should fall into 
Ihe hands af ime person. Is it not possible that somebody has onerested himself in 
deceiving Mr. Gaas, and, through him, the archasologists of the Northwest? We 
have detected a series of most clever forgeries in stone as perpetrated by parties 
living in EJistern Pennsylvania. They were entirely too good and too remarkable 
not to excite criticism, which has resulted, 1 think, in proving their falsity. We 
shall soon begin to sHsftet ei-erylhing thai is out 0/ the routine average of Ameritaii 
sioHC implemeHls." 

.\s with Major Powell and Mr. Henshaw, it will be observed that 
Prof Baird gives no reason for his "incredulity," other than that it is 
remarkable that so many discoveries had been made by "one person." 
The answer of the Corresponding Secretary to this letter contained 
the sufficient explanation that the success of Mr. Gass was wholly due 
to his zeal, perseverance, and vigorous use of the spade. The fact 
that enieriirising parlies in another part of the country, with a greedy 
eye on appropriations, had established a manufactory of stone imple- 
ments for the supply of the Smithsonian Institution, cannot be seriously 
advanced a.s an argument against the authenticity of the Davenport 
relics. In the latter case, no question of profit inter\'enes. and there 
is an entire absence of all motive to deceive. 

In introducing to the public Mr. Henshaw's paper, and those ac- 
companying it, Major Powell makes use of the following emphatic 
language : t 
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"Each uf the papers appended to this repgrt has ils proper place in ihi 
scheme, the scope of which tJiey, lOESther with Ihe other publications befoi 
-wem to indicate, and each was prepared with a special purpose." 

In the light of this announcement, it will be instructive to carefully' 
read, in connection with the monograph of Mr. Henshaw, that of Mr. 
Holmes, to which reference has already been made. In describing 
their respective discoveries, they were compelled to traverse the same 
ground. The shells under consideration by Mr. Holmes were also 
relics of the Mound -builders. Among these remarkable relics recov- 
ered from ancient mounds were engraved gorgets. These shells were 
probably worn about the neck or on the breast. In another depart- 
ment they were the complements of our "inscribed tablets," and were 
discovereti in similar tumuli in other parts of the country. On them 
are represented the cross, birds, spiders, serpents, and the human face 
and form. By a series of comparisons with Mexican and Peruvian art, 
Mr. Holmes traces the origin of these interesting relics to the Aztecs 
of ancient Mexico. The concluding thoughts of Mr. Holmes are as 
follows:* 

"Ab an ornament, this Missouri gorget is a member of a great family that is prob- 
ably norlhem; but the design engraved apon it affiliatts wilh the art of Mixieo, and 
w close and striking are the resemblances that accident cannot account for them, 
and ■me are forced lo Ihr coneliisian that it must he the offspring of Ihe sanie beliefs 
ami ctislems and Ihe same nil/Hrt as the art of Mexico. " 

These conclusions of Mr. Holmes appear in singular contrast with 
the labored efibrt of Mr. Henshaw to disprove the Mexican origin of 
the animal carvings found in the mounds; and, with all due deference 
to Major Powell, the perple.ved reader will find it difficult lo discover a 
"proper place" for these two important papers in any "general scheme." 
A popular scientific magazine thus refers to these conflicting deduc- 
tions : t 



"It seems aJoinsl aggravating that in the ' 
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^nncwMSeSg these notes to a close, it is, perhaps, no "mSfe 1 
justice to Mr. Henshaw to state that in his attack upon the authenticity 
of the relics in ijuestion he does not stand alone, but is ably sus- 
tained by the Director of the Bureau. In his introductory chapter, 
Major Powell writes as follows: 

"It will be the duty of the Bureau of Elhnulo^ to devole careful attention to 
ihia interesting field of archfeology. But tAest who have hitherto conducted thfsc 
restarches have betrayed a preJetetmiruition to find GOOiEtiuDg inexplicable on the 
simple hypothesis of a continuous Indian population, and were swept by blind leal 
into serious errors, even when they were not imposed apoa by frauds iind forgeries. 
Some uf the latter, consisting of objects maitiifactured for sale to supply the man- 
ifested craving after the marvelous, and even inscribed tableti suggesting alpha- 
betic or phonetic systems, have recently been exposed by the agency of this Bureau." * 

This was the first information given to the public that any such 
"frauds and forgeries" had "recently been exposed" hy the Bureau, and 
we look in vain through its publications for the details of these alleged 
extraordinary exposures! As 
noticed that these extravagant denunci 
enpon Academy are made by Majoi 
particle of evidence to sustain them, < 
picious circumstance in connection with them. But we have as fellow- 
sufferers the grand ct>mpany of archieologists the world over, for the 
Director of the Bureau, while he discredits our relics, also condemns 
the work of all "who have hitherto conducted these researches." None 
so worthy as to escape his denunciation '. 

Before closing this paper, it will be instructive, in connection with 
this "new departure" of the Bureau of Ethnology, to recall the curious 
s that the first publication ever made by the Smithsonian 
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rg the historic tribes of North Amtrico, tending to shoar that, cantrury ti> 
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is quite right in Baying that this lA '^n drdttctioH not 
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the Dbdw pATHf^ntph, it affords ^m uinusing^ illostratirHi 

•SccondAnauiU Report Bureau of Ethnology, 1S80-S1, pp. xixi.-XEiiiL, Introductory. 

The severity of the liui}(u«g:e italld^ed cut only be fully appreciated by rr&renee to the paper 
□I Mt. ItunshAiv, which Major PoweU thus iatroduces and cndoTEes. Ln that paper Mr. Hcn- 
flhaw makei ilircct lueution of the Davenport Arailciny, lad aeJecla the rdics in qucstiDn for 

vjfncd the "pipes*' In n commercial hen, iooks about tar Hnne Inwerdoepfot "evoo Inscribed 
(ablctal " If this is the standard of crilidam, and these the critics, explorers may well heallate 
before etpuaing their heads ahme an opened mound to be pelted with maltdlctioos by areh^eoki- 
' m *t prudent to eog-agv in some less perUous pursuit. 
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Institution was the great work of Squier and Davis, entitled "Anciei 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley." In this work an exactly opp< 
site theory from that held by Major Powell was confidently advanced 
and strongly supported. The reader will not have failed to notit 
that a considerable portion of Mr. Henshaw's paper is devoted ti 
attempted refutation of their important deductions. In contrasting tl 
views of Scpiier and Davis as to the origin of the Mound-builders with 
those advanced by Major Powell, as clearly presented in the opening 
extracts of this paper, the reader wilt be stnick with the extent of the 
divergence between the earlier and later deductions. Equally at vari- 
ance are the views expressed by S(|uier and Davis and those of Mr. 
Henshaw upon the subject of ancient art. As to the degree of artistic 
skill possessed by the Mound-builders, the former thus state their views ;*. 

"Such is the general character of the sculptures found in (he mounds, 
necessac; to say mora than that as works of art Ihcy are immeasurably hcynnd a; 
thing whicii the North Ainerica.n Indians are known to produce, c 
with all the suggestions of European act aud the advantages afforded by steel instrii 
ments. The only fair test of the relative degree of skill possessed by the t\ 
would be in comparison of the remains of the mounds with the prodactions of tl 
Indians before the commencement of European Intercounie, A comparison with tl 
works of the latter, however, at any period, would not fail lo eihibil in 9 
light the greatly superior skill of the ancient people." 

In opposition to these conclusions of Squier and Davis, Mr. 



shaw makes this em p hat 



of his. 



"Eminent as is much of tbe authority whii 
on the part of the Mound-builders far in advance of the attainments of tbe pres) 
Indians in the same tine, the.questioii Is one admitting of argument, and if si 
the best products of artistic handicraft of the present Indians be con^iared with thi 
objects of a similar nature taken from the mounds, it is more than doubtful if tl 
artistic inferiority of the latter-day Indian ca 
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It thus becomes quite evident, from this review, that it is a principal 
rt>ject of the present management of the SmJthsoniaji Instittttiun, 
broogh its Bureau of Ethnology, to reexamine these early explorations 
r Sqtiier and Davis, and to reconsider, and. if possible, reverse, their 
Biportant deduclions. 

The work of Sqtiier and Davis was issued by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, in 1847, as the first of its "Contributions to Knowledge." As 
i publication was to be the inauguration of that great enterprise, 
tnusual care and caution were observed in the examinatiorl into its 
scientific merits and deciding upon its acceptance for pubHcation. 
The work was well received by the illustrious Joseph Henry, then Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, and was by him referred to the 
American Ethnological Society, of New York, for further examination. 
The favorable report of that institution was subscribed wiih such re- 
spectable names as Albert Gallatin, John R. Bartlett, George P. Marsh, 
Samuel C. Morton, Edward Robinson, and W. W. Turner. The pro- 
posed publicarion of this important work was still further approved by 
the American Academy of .Arts and Sciences, and is mentioned with 
approbation in a report made on December 7th, 1847, to Prof. Henry, 
by a committee embracing such notable names in American scholar- 
ship as Edward Everett, Jared Sparks, Benjamin Pierce, Henry W. 
Longfellow, Asa Gray, and O. W. Holmes. Thus strongly recom- 



U wcLt-nlgb jiDp«sIblt tu bcUcve they ull belcnijj«d tu Che diijje tact, in fnct, □□ pcDplt Like our 
wild ImllMU of N'ntUi Atwrica hiLve rver been found in Mexico, Central Amenoi, or South 
America." In diilining for these " wild Indiiuis" a degres nt senil.dvlUzBtian and artistic lidil 
equnl lo, it pot beyond, that difiplnycd hy the Monad-haUder, Major Powell ands himself in Kood 
coinpunvi Schoelcraft, Laphum, Brintun, Lncien Out, luid a lari^e numher of cultured drdue- 
□logiita adopt the ume view, tn hit work upon the " Moands of the Mississippi Valley,'^ Mr. 
Carr hu carefully collected, in n notf on pa^ 4, the autfaoritiei anpportint; this Indian theory, 
and Mr. ttall has incorporatod this note into hie recrat edition of NadaiUac'i ■" Prehistoric 
Ameriisi," pp. i31'I3J. This list embraces the names of many eminent srholars and carries with 
it a greal weiffht of aathority. On tjic other hand, however, we And arrayed in support of the 
theory that the Muund-bullders were a diatlnti nice torn the Red Indians, and of a liigher (nude 
of civilisation, the great names of Squiet and Davis, Morgan, Morton, Harrison, Frescott, the 
Bancrofts, Baldwin, Foster, Winchell, Pert. .Macl.«an, Short, WhitlleKy. Joseph Jones, Vining, 
^th many other profound sdentiels in this country and Kurope. It i& to this great company of 

ducted these researcties have betrayed a ptedetcrmioatlon to And something ineiplicable, on the 
simple hypothesis of a condnuous Indian population, and were swept by blind zeal into serious 
errors/' And because of tiieaeallt^ed repented and momentous fnilnres, Major Powell consoles 
theworidof science with the asHucance that, in future, "it will be the duty of the Uirean of Eth- 
nology Id devote special attention to this inierestinc field of archiealogy 1 " While the weight of 
argument and authority, liowever, appears to be on the opposite side, and In favor of a Mexican 
origin for the Mound -builder, it must be conoedcd that the auenlon is sliU an open one. ("An. 
dent America," by Jolm D. Baldwin, pp. 117-aiS; <^Mounds of the Mississippi Valley:" 
"Mamoirs of the Kentucky GeologicaJ Survey," Vol, n,, iSSj; "Prehistoric America," by 
Msniuii de Vadailiac, p. 131. note 3. 
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mended, the work of Sqiiier and Davis made its appearance under thw 
auspices of the Smithsonian Institution.* It was everywhere we!i re-J 
ceived. -Since that date it has been the principal authority in Ameri 
can archicoiogy, and the most considerable storehouse of ethmilogicE 
information. It has given direction to a generation of scientific work4 
ers. lis important deductions have permeated the thought of the bea 
scholars and most profound thinkers throughout our own and foreigi 
lands. + 

Linder a new management, the Smithsonian Institution has 
taken to reconsider this great work of Squier and Davis, and e 
refute its important deductions, it seems to have been receutly d 
covered that in its publication that institution has not been engaged ii 
the "diHiision of knowledge" at all, but instead, during all these yearsffl 
has been scattering error broadcast through the !and. We art 
fore, called upon to retrace our steps, !o unlearn the lesson we 
long conned, and to take our places ai the feet of strange teachers,H 
This is certainly discouraging to American scholarship, and the thought 
ful student will wisely pause and make careful inquiry as to which, aftet 
all, is error — the earlier or the later deductions. 

Still, it must be conceded, if the statements of the great work i 
Squier and Davis are unreliable, and its deductions without sufficient 
basis, these defects cannot be too early disclosed to the world < 
science. Such an exposure would be a benefaction to the c 
tnith. The attempt to reverse the thought of an age is, however, a 
most notable undertaking. It needs great courage, excellent scholJ 
arship, and a commanding name. It will, of course, be taken fo(J 
granted that the man called to so important a work must have beet 
long engaged in archaeological research, trained in its methods < 
vestigation, and familiar with its literature. We recall the names ( 
noted archieologists. and wonder who among them would have t 
temerity to engage in this gigantic undertaking. In response to ou| 
summons none such appear; but, instead, the Director of the Burew 
steps promptly to the front and makes due announcement of "Henrjj 
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*W. Henshaw" as the chamiiiOn of his theory; ami this is the method 
of his miroduction : 

"Mr. H. W. Henshaw, skilled as a naturalist, especially as an omitholagiat, anil 
familiar by personal experience with a targe part uf our natioual territory, was led 
to examine into the truth of these statemenls, repeated from author to author with- 
out question or uriticism, and used as data in all dU-cusaions un the nnounds. The 
result is the important paper now published. His conclusions, from the evidence 

■adduced, seem to be incontrovertible." ' 
\ And so the valiant gentleman appointed to displace Squier and 
Davis is a new-comer in archsology, but, nevertheless, is "skilled as a 
naturalist, especially as an ornithologist;" and, moreover, is "familiar 
with a large pan of our national territory!" With this uniijue state- 
ment before us of Mr. Henshaw's qualifications for his great work, 
comment would be supertiiious, The recommendation is ilseH" a con- 
demnation. The scientific world will scarcely consent to so summary 
a displacement of its old worthies, at the behest of a newly-fledged 
archieologist, even though he may be "skilled as a naturalist!" With 
the dethronement of Squier and Oavts, it followed, as a logical neces- 
sity, that, in a more lowly sphere, our Mr. Gasf, must be decapitated. 
Kach act was an essential factor in the same "general scheme." We 
have here the full force of Major Powell's significant announcement 
that Mr. Henshaw's effort was "a successful destructive criticism 1" It 
H^^^ would, perhaps, have been more jinident, before pronouncing it "soc- 
^^^B cessfui," to have awaited the verdict of the large company of cultured 
^^^L'archieologists throughout the world of science, who. in the last resort, 
^^^B.tnust pass upon the merits of this controversy. 

^^^B We cannot better take our leave of Mr Henshaw than by quoting 
^^^Hifrom the AtHtrican Naturalist the following humorous account of his 
^^^HJiidicrous production : + 

I so 
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hurdle race the crowd gathers at the wicket lu see the horses make 
: arclueoloi^sts will be anxiou.s lu know how Mr. Kenshaw gets over 
ih^ological hedges nnd ditches. Well, the first animal tu'block the 
,atee, and all will agree that the leap is elective. The next myth 
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the elephanl mound, tonoeming which he doubts whether an efhRy without e 
tail, tiisks, or extended trunk can stand for a mastodon. T/it' miliar throws d 
reiitufit Ilk I l/i in Iv J II IcpkiHl f ft 

To the Davenport 'Vcademy however the flippant c 
Henshaw has more senous import and uncontradicted it might ii 
irreparable iniury It has. been well remarked that not the leaalj 
misfortune ol a prominent falsehood is the fact that traditioi 
repeat it for truth Shielded under the respectable nan 
Smithsonian Institution Mr Henshaw insmuates his. slanders into t 
ear of the world Not b) ^ (rank and open statement with good r 
sons assigned does this "naturahst Londemn our elephant pipes a 
accuse their discoverer but as seeking lo escape responsibility \ 
a nod and a wink he merely hmts as it were m n. slj whisper 
their authenticity as specimens of the Mound builder s art has be 
senousily called in question Thereupon a prominent scientific jo 
na! caught in the snare innoLentlv takes up the whispered story a 
reports to the vast company of its readers thai Mr. Henshaw, \ 
credited representative of the Bureau of Kthnology, "throws discredifl 
upon the authenticity of the ele|)haut pipesl" and this without a woi 
of disapproval of its base and unfounded insinuations. Nor is this all^ 
We have before us the work ujion "Prehistoric America," by the MaT'J 
L^uis de Nadaillac, just issued from the pres;^. and therein we Rnd thi^J 
reference to the relics in ciuestion : 
pipthi 
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ently. published investigation of bird-pipes and carvin|p, by a well-known om 
tfaolagist, lias ristdted in demolishmg the foundation of much theorizing which tH 
been based oh the identical specimens esaniined. Foegcries are u/so too comineM.'*^ 

And the distinguished author gives as his authority for these s 
statements, "H. W. Henshaw, Second Annual Report Bureau of EUi 
nology, Washington, 1884." The mischief is now done. The " 
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structive" work, commended by Major Powell, seems complete. The 
unsupported accusation is caught up with avidity, passed from writer to 
writer, from paper to paper, from book to book, gathering volume in 
its passage, until at length, having attained portentous proportions, the 
fiction may pass into history as fact. The -fiction is thus fairly launched 
on its journey round the world and down the years. It has been said, 
though in somewhat homely phrase, "that a lie will travel from Maine 
to Georgia while truth is stopping to put on his boots," and though 
these should prove the "seven-league boots" of the nursery tale, it is 
doubtful whether the falsehood can ever be overtaken and wholly over- 
come. The history of archaeology itself is replete with instances of 
similar wrong- doing, some of which, like that of the late Dr. Koch, of 
Missouri, are full of almost pathetic interest. Because of his labors for 
science, this enthusiastic explorer was subjected to a most "destructive 
criticism" until his life went out in gloom; and now, at this late day, a 
distinguished archaeologist renders him this tardy but well-deserved jus- 
tice: 

""Unfortunately, Koch's want of scientific knowledge and the exaggerations with 
which he accompanied his story, at first threw some discredit upon the facts them- 
selves. But the recent discoveries of Or. Aughey, in Iowa and Nebraska, have now 
confirmed them. There, too, the bones of the mastodon have been found mixed 
with numerous stone weapons; and man, we learn to our surprise, armed with these 
feeble weapons, not only did not fear to attack the gigantic animal, but succeeded 
in vanquishing it." * 

The student in science will also recall the [)arallel case of M. Boucher 
de Perthes, in France, who, for years after his remarkable discoveries 
at Abbeville, saw them discredited, and found himself regarded not 
only as an enthusiast, but almost as a madman. But his deductions 
are now generally acce|)ted; and there is no more impressive scene in 
the history of science than that presented when, some fourteen years 
after the publication of his first work, he stood on the spot of his exploit, 
with representatives of the French Academy and the Royal Society of 
England, and received their plaudits over his great discovery. It may 
well be (questioned whether progress in science has not been greatly 
retarded by the unreasonable incredulity of its votaries. Not only in 
religion, but in the pursuits of science as well, we too often find a stolid 
adherence to old traditions. The relimous intolerance that burned 
Bruno and the scientific intolerance that persecuted Koch had a com- 
mon origin. With altered environments, the fanatic who saw only 



* " Prehistoric America," bv Nndri'lbw, p. 37. 
6 
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"heresy" in Bruno's great thoughts, and the scientist who saw only 
"fraud" in Koch's great discovery, might easily have exchanged 
places.* 

This discussion gives prominence to another question of no ordinary 
importance, and that is as to the value of local organizations through- 
out the country in facilitating archaeological research. The Bureau of 
lOthnology not only seems to regard them with disfavor, but makes no 
secret of its hostility to these independent methods of research. It is 
clearly contemplated that all these local organizations should be re- 
solved into mere conduits to the Smithsonian Institution; that all explo- 
rations of mounds and earth-works should be under the direction of its 
Bureau of Ethnology; and that all relics obtained should be deposited 
for safe-keeping in the National Museum. t This certainly is a notable 
scheme; difficult, however, of execution, and of doubtful wisdom. 

* Lubbock's " Prehistoric Times," pp. 342, 343, 351. Concerning^ the g^reat discoveries at 
Abbeville, this distinguished author remarks: *• We cannot, therefore, wonder that the state- 
ment by Mr. Frere has been distrusted for more than half a century; that the weapon found by 
Mr. Conyers has lain unnoticed for more than double that time; that the discoveries by M. 
Boucher de Perthes have been ignored for fifteen years ; that the numerous cases in which caves 
have contained the remains of men together with those of extinct animals have been suppressed 
or explained away. These facts show how deeply rooted was the conviction that men belonged 
altogether to a more recent order of things; and, whatever other accusation may be broug-ht 
against them, geologists c^an at least not be said to have hastily accepted the theory of the co- 
existence of the human race with the now extinct pachydermata of Western Europe."" 

f That this statement is not overdrawn will be made evident by reading the description of the 
National Museum, by Ernest Ingersoll, in the Century for January. Commenting upon that 
\\x\\v\ii. Science remarks: "Mr. Ingersoll develops the grandeur of the scheme with a lavish 
hand, and it would appear as if, were the plan to be carried out in deUiil, the District of Colum- 
bia would not be large enough to hold the Museum." Nor does the enterprise of the gentlemen 
of the Smithsonian Institution stop here! Major Powell, Director of its Bureau of Ethnolog-y, 
recently gave some important testimony before a joint committee of both Houses of Congress, 
wherein he recommended that "all the scientific institutions of the Government should be placed 
under one managemertt," and expressed the opinion that '* if such of the scientific bureaus as 
should properly have a civil organization were placed under the direction of the regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, perhaps the best possible administration of the scientific work of the 
(jovernment would thereby be secured." The consolidation, under the management of the 
Smithsonian Institution, thus recommended by Major Powell, embraces the Fish* Commission, 
the .Vational Museum, the Oeological Survey, the Bureau of Ethnology, and about everything 
else, now scattered among the various departments, having any relation to science, literature, 
and art. It reveals a gigantic scheme, and it may be questioned whether any single management 
could be equal to its proper requirements. A valuable report was also submitted upon the 
^amc subject by a committee of the National Academy of Sciences, consisting of General Meig« 
and Professors J. P. Trowbridge, Pickering, Young, Walker, and Langley, wherein the follow- 
ing more moderate views were expressed: " We conceive it to be a sound principle, that Con- 
gress should not undertiike any work which can be equally well done by the enterprise of 
individual investigators. Our leading universities are constantly increasing the means of scien- 
tific research by their professors and 'students, and while the Government may with propriety 
encourage and co-operate with them, there is no reason why it should compete with them. The 
scientific work of the Government ought not, therefore, to be such as can be un4ertaken by in- 
dividuals." (5«V«c^, January 2d and i6th, 1S85.) 
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This was not the spirit manifested by the 1; 
charge of that Institution. In the Stnithsoi 
Henry thus stales his views : 

"It has been, from the first, itle policy of this Institution to enraurage the estab- 
lishment of such societies, on account of the great advantage they are to iheic mem- 
bers in the way of inlcUectual and moral improvemeiil, as well as in lliE wayof )ms- 

It cannot be denied that these small organizations, scattered througli 
the land, are doing excellent service in the cause of science. Being 
located in their midst, they are thus brought close to the heart and 
thought of the people. Their stated meetings attract persons of sci- 
entifie tastes and scholarly acquirements. The wonders of the past 
and the worth of science are thus revealed. They inspire enthusiasm 
in archie ological research and an undagging zeal in its prosecution. 
They thus become powerful auxiliaries to scientific education. Their 
growing museums will first attract young eyes to admire, and then 
retain them to study. Mere relic-himiing soon becomes serious arch- 
ieological research. Out of these practical schools of the people will 
come the great scientific students of the future. The work in these 
small societies is all the more valuable that it is entirely disinterested- 
Tnilh is its inspiration and reward. Watched by stt many curious 
eyes, frauds are well-nigh impossible. We have thus jjresented im- 
portant services rendered to science by these "local societies" which 
no gigantic institution, located at the political capital of our country, 
ami managed by salaried officers, could, by any possibility, have so 
well ])erforme(i. We think we may claim, without unseemly arrogance, 
that the history of the Davenport Academy itself reveals some contri- 
butions to science which will justify its existence.+ 

Scholars will ever find an absorbing interest in archteological re- 
jearch. There is in the mind of man an innate craving lo recover the 
s of the past, ant! brooding in the thought of the explorer is the 
ionfident expectation thai in these ancient reUcs will yet be found 
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indelible traces of ancestry or undoubted remains of ancient civiliza- 
tions. In the view of the Director of the Bureau, it is true, "working 
naturalists postulate evolution," * and he deprecates the "search for 
an extra-limital origin" for the ancient races of North America. It 
would seem, therefore, that he proposes to work out upon our own 
continent the problem of man's origin and existence. Those of us, 
however, who still hold to the orthodox behef in the unity of the race, 
will continue to indulge in the conjecture that sometime, somehow, 
somewhere, by adventurous barque of some ancient mariner, by 
bridge of ice at the north, or by a lost Atlantis at the south, a pathway 
was opened, and the original progenitors of the races found on this 
continent by the discoverers made their way from the great centers of 
po})ulations in the far orient.t Be this as it may, so far as the ancient 
works of art under consideration are concerned, it matters httle 
whether they be traced to the ancestors of our present Indians, thus 
showing decadence in the race; or to the Toltec or Aztec of ancient 
Mexico, thus indicating that, with their migrations southward, they 
evolved a higher civilization. There is nothing in either theory, or in 
all of them, to re([uire or justify the "destructive criticism" visited upon 
the Davenport Academy and its members. J 

The researches of anthropologists as to the origin and antiquity of 



*" Oriijin of Man," J. W. Powell, First Annual Report Bureau of Etlmolog-y, 1S79-S0, p. 77. 

f The concluding^ chapter of Nadaillac's " Prehistoric America " is contributed by the Ameri- 
can editor, Mr, Dall, and his conclusions, as therein stated, are among the most reasonable yet 
advanced. lie thus states his views: " Squier, Oibbs, and numerous American ethnolog'ists, 
believed in a migration from the west to South America. A northern migration is almost 
universally considered to have taken place. Probably the American races entered by both gates. " 
And in the same connection he further remarks: " That America was peopled at different times, 
by scions of different races, is highly probable, from the physical differences to be observed 
between the remains of prehistoric man and the complexion and features he bequeathed to his 
historic descendants." (♦' Prehistoric America," by Xadaillac, jip. 52.5, 531.) 

X In concluding this vindication of the Davenport Academy from the unfounded accusations 
of the Bureau of Ethnology, we desire to express our high appreciation of the great ability and 
large acquirements of its Director, Major Powell, and of the valuable contributions he has made 
to the cause of science. The careless suj)ervision of the work of subordinates, which permitted 
the publication of a paper so void of merit and so full of blunders as the one in question of Mr. 
Henshaw, as well as the endorsement of its statements and deductions without careful verifica- 
tion, must, no doubt, be set down as among the mistakes of an overburdened man. By the con- 
solidation of the (iovernmcnt Surveys in i^^Jij, Major Powell became the Director of this great 
work, and when, at the same time, the Bureau of Ethnology' was established, under the charge 
of the Smithsonian Institution, he was also appointed the Director of that department. It will, 
therefore, occasion no surprise that he is left little opportunity for calm and careful supervision 
of the scientific work of 'lis assisfcints. This fact becomes still more apparent, when it is consid- 
ered that, superadded to the proper work of these departments, the executive management also 
devolves upon Major Powell important and absorbing political duties. The exacting nature of 
the duties which devolve upon the " political scientist " iire graphically portrayed in the Nation 
for August 20th, 1.S85. 
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flie Americui aborigines, while they leave the problem unsolved, have 
yet an important bearing upon ihe interesting questions suggested by 
this discussion. Learned and careful investigators, both in this country 
and Kurope. have not hesitated to confront bibhcal chronology with 
their bold speculations, and a brief statement of some of the more 
important of these new theories may tend to throw light upon the sub- 
ject of our inipiiry; 

deal has beeD wrtlten in siippurt nf variou.s hypotheses of the migration 
of the American atxingines fnim tlic old continent, and there is hardly a country (ir 
which has nol been a'signed the honor of being ita progenitor; and to com- 
:))ticate mat'ers i<[ill more, there have mil lieea wanting high aulhiirities to surest 
nay have set tfie other way, rrom America lo Aiia. 
Dr. Lapham says- ' I knuw reasons *alid enough and numernus enough to have 
made the notion of the neu world beiiig tlie eldest of llie two a paradox; neverthe- 
less I know no abscdutely ci>nclusivc ones." As the new world, so called, i-i theoWc-il 
geologically, it may ])rove to be so elhllologically." ■ 

"In the clasailicalion of Blumenbach, the American Indians are treated as a dis- 
tinct variety of the hnman race; bnt in the three-fold division of mankind laid down 
by Dr. Latham, ihey are ranked among the Mongnlidie, Uther ethnologists also 
regard ihem as a branch of the great Mongiilian family, which, at a remote period 
of the world's history, found its way from Asia lo the American continent, and 
there remained for thousauls of years, separate from the rest of mankind, passing 
leanwhile Ihroogh various altemationa of barbarism and civiliiialion. Morttm, 
however, tlie distinguished American ethnologist, and his disciples, Not! and Uliil- 
:laim for them a distinct origin, one as indigienous to the cpulinent itself as its 
and flora."t 

. may be asserted with some confidence that there is nothing in the physical and 
mental condition of the aboriginal Americans which requires us to postulate for Iheni 

foreign origin. If man Was evolved originally from several centers, America as- 
suredly included one at least; if he sprung from a single pair, then we can even con- 
ceive that pair to have been first established in the new world; and the arguments 
brought forward in siip|iort of an Asiatic origin of the American would not lose - 
their point if adduced in favor of an American origin of the Asiatic peoples." J 

"Dr, Augustas Le Plongeon is .satisfied that Egyptian civilization originated on 
the Ameriean continent, and he is in possession of n vast number of evidences which 
ie lielieves fully establish this extraordinary theory. One of these is the rescm- 
'Uance between the P!!gyplian and the Maya alphabets as derived from the monu- 
.nental remains of the two systems." J 

ie curious speculations seem to establish the great antiquity of 
I America, and thus are not unconnected with the sdentific 
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problems suggested by the discovery of our remarkable relics. Thus, 
assuming the correctness of any one of them — take it as established, 
for instance, that the American aborigines were indigenous on this 
continent; let it be conceded that these aborigines were the ancestors 
of our Red Indians, and identical with the Mound-builders; consider 
them, even as Major Powell desires, hewers of wood, tillers of the 
soil, and skilled workmen in stone ; and then let the archaeologist tell 
us what scientific possibility or probability would be violated should 
we claim this ideal Indian as the artist who carved our pipes and traced 
our tablets? In the last analysis it will be found there is nothing 
anomalous in these relics. They are in harmony with the results of 
recent research. They are links in the chain of evidence uniting the 
carving in the cave of La Madeleine with our own elephant pipes and 
inscribed tablets. They have been long foretold by our best investiga- 
tors, and their discovery only fulfills a prophesy of science.* 

We regret the occasion which has made necessary this defense of 
our Academy against a most unjust assault.t Many words of cheer 
came to our young society from the illustrious and lamented Henry, 
while he was in charge of the Smithsonian Institution ; and we can now 
regard the Institution he has left behind him only with admiration, as 
the emanation of his broad intelligence. The great vacancy occa- 
sioned by his death has been well filled by Prof Baird, and it is 
fortunate for the cause of science that so capable and scholarly a suc- 
cessor was found to take up and carry on the imi)ortant work so 
auspiciously commenced. The Smithsonian Institution easily takes its 



* •* We know that both these g^reat monsters — the elephant and the mastodon — continued to 
inhabit the interior of our continent lon^ iif ter the glaciers had retreated beyond the upper lakes, 
and when the minutest detail of surface topography were the same as now. This is proven by 
the fact that we not unfrequently find them imbedded in peat in marshes which are still marshes, 
where they have been mired and suffocated. It is even claimed that here, as on tlie European 
continent, man was a cotemporary of the mammoth, and that here, as there, he contributed 
largely to its final extinction. On this point, however, more and better evidence than any yet 
obtained is necessary before we can consider the contemporaneity of man and the elephant in 
America as ptoven. TAe wanting proof may be obtained to-morrow^ but to-day 7ve are Tvith- 
ont it.^* Hayden's Geological Survey, 1S71. "The Ancient Lakes of Western America," by 
l*rof, J. S. Newberry, p. 338. 

f The attack made upon the Davenport Academy by the Bureau of Ethnology was wholly 
unexpected. The paper of Mr. llenshaw has been written for several years, and yet, until the 
recent distribution of the volume containing it, the officers of the Academy had received no inti- 
mation that such an accusation was impending over it. We have been accused, convicted, and 
sentenced without opportunity of defense. This extraordinary proceeding occasions the greater 
sur|)rise from the fact that our Academy is under great obligations to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, both under the former and present administrations, for especial favors. Through it our 
foreign exchanges have been made, and we are indebted to it for large additions to our library. 
We therefore take this occasion to distinguish between that Institution and its "destructive" 
Bureau of Ethnology. 
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place among the great scientific organizations of the world — with the 
Academy of France or the Royal Society of England. It is its noble 
mission to encourage original research and give proper direction to 
the scientific thought of our country. It will best subserve this great 
purpose by sternly observing in its discussions the dignity and decorum 
of high scholarship, the serene and catholic spirit of true science. 

In submitting this refutation, we have sought to avoid scientific dis- 
cussion, and have carefully abstained from taking part in the war of 
rival theories. It has been our object to clear our unic^ue relics from 
all taint of suspicion, and so to present them to the scientific -world for 
careful study. Upon experienced archaeologists will devolve the duty 
of tracing resemblances and deciphering inscriptions; and to them 
will belong the privilege of determining their age and origin, and of 
announcing their scientific significance and value. In themselves per- 
haps insufficient to become the basis for positive deductions, these 
relics must take their place with other discoveries until that "good 
time coming," when the basis of fact shall be deep and broad enough 
to allow the opening of another page in the "unwritten history" of our 
earth and race. 

The purpose of this paper will have been accomplished, if we have 
succeeded in vindicating a generous and worthy man from foul asper- 
sions; our young and growing Academy from the stigma of participa- 
tion in a disgraceful deception, and our unique and valuable relics 
from all reasonable ground for suspicion. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



The foregoing paper upon "Kle])hant Pipes and Inscribed Tablets" 
was widely distributed, and elicited an extensive correspondence. 
Many of these letters, from well-known archaeologists and other noted 
scientists in this country and Europe, on account of the important 
questions involved, possess great scientific value. Our Hmited space 
will permit us to do no more than present some selections and extracts 
from these valuable communications. Generally this is done with the 
express consent of the writers. In a few instances, views favorable to 
the positions assumed by our Academy have been expressed by archae- 
ologists entitled to speak with authority, who were unwilling to have 
their names appear in this controversy. While we regret their undue 
caution, we can do no otherwise than respect their wishes. In only 
two or three instances have unfavorable responses been received, and, 
in order that both sides may fairly be presented, these will be included. 
Our correspondents are alone responsible for the statements contained 
in their communications. 

From Dr. Edwin Hamilton Davis, Author of ^^ Ancient Monuments,^'* 

I In connection with the fact that the Bureau of Ethnology, in its report under review, has 
controverted stiiteinents and endeavored to reverse deductions made by Squier and Davis in 
their £rreat work on "Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley," the foUowinif communica- 
tion from one of its distm^uished and venerable authors will he read with peculiar interest,] 

Nfav York, May 28th, 1885. 
Chas. E. Putnam, Esc,). — 

Dear Sir: I have read with peculiar interest your masterly vindica- 
tion of the authenticity of the pipes and inscribed tablets in the Daven- 
port Museum. I consider it a triumphant refutation of the accusations 
of Mr. Henshaw and the absurd theories of the Bureau of Ethnology 
in the Smithsonian Institution. Please accept my thanks for your 
good opinion and defense of the general views set forth in the "Ancient 
Monuments." ..... 

One would naturally suppose that such an institution as the Smith- 
sonian would take great care to guard the reputation of such works as 
it stands God-father to by publishing them in its transactions; espe- 
cially not to accept and publish captious, unjust, and even false criti- 
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cisnis of its own publications. But I am sorry to say that it has 
shown great indifference, and sometimes even culpable neglect, in this 
matter. As an instance, I would mention that, some years since. Sir 
John Lubbock published, in an English journal, a review of the 
"Ancient Monuments," in which he described all the sculptured stone 
Ijipes found in the mounds under the head of pottery. The Smithson- 
ian Institution republished this paper, with its stupid blunder, without 
comment or correction, in the Report for 1862; which led Sir John, 
and the rest of the world, to su|ipose that his statement was coriect. 
I remonstrated with Prof. Henry, who sent me an apologetic letter, 
offering to correct it in a future report ; but nothing was done for years. 
In the meantime, Mr. Lubbock pubhshed his "Prehistoric Times" 
fi865), reproducing, verbatim tt Hteratitu, his erroneous chapter upon 
the mound pipes. I again called Prof. Henry's attention to it, which 
only resulted in the insertion of a short extract from my letter in his 
personal report (1866, p. 48J. This must have escaped Sir John's 
notice, as the second edition of his work appeared without the least 
correction, and I presume it has been continued throughout the five 
editions of his work and its translations into five different iangus^es of 
Europe. I know that the London Anthropological Transactions, and 
I presume other works, have copied this silly mistake; all of which, 
readily see, has done great injustice to the skill of the Mound- 
builders as sculptors in stone without the use of steel 

With many wishes for the success of your pamphlet, I remain, most 

ipectfully, 

Vour obedient servant, 

Edward Hamilton Davis, 
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8 Rue d'Anjou, Paris, 25 April, 1885. 
Chas. E. Putnam, Esij., President Academy of Sciences, Da^ietiport, 

Iowa, — 

Dear Sir: I hasten to acknowledge the paper you did me the 
honor to forward me, on the elephant pipes of your Academy of Nat- 
ural Sciences, and I may add that I have read it with the greatest 
pleasure. 

I am of your opinion, that there can be no doubt that man lived 
both in North and South America in the cpiaternary period, and that 
he lived with the mastodons and other great mammalia of those days. 
I have never heard an objection of any great weight against it, and 
the mass of evidence, even as you surmise it, not all completely proved, 
is undoubtedly in its favor. 
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My book on "Prehistoric America" has been adapted, without my 
sanction or knowledge, by Mr. Dall, and my views on certain points 
have often been altered. I have always entertained very great doubts 
on the ascendants of the actual red men. The Mound-builders were 
certainly more advanced in civilization, and, till yet, nothing shows 
how their actual degradation and nomadic habits came on the Indians, 
if they really descended from the first. 

In case your Academy elects corresponding members, I shall be 
happy to be one of them, and to forward you all the ])apers I may 
publish. Believe me, dear sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Nadailt.ac. 



From Dr. D. G. Brinton, Pi-ofessor of Archeology ami Ethnology, Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; Author of"^ Myths of the New World,'^ etc. 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 4, 1885. 
Chas. E. Putnam, ICsq., — 

Dear Sir: Accept my thanks for a copy of your rejoinder to Mr. 
Henshaw's criticisms. From my first reading of his article I considered 
it a paper not composed in the true spirit of science, and out of place 
in the publications of the Bureau. 

Very respectfully yours, 

D. G. Brinton. 



Philadelphia, June 19, 1885. 
Mr. C. E. Putnam, — 

Dear Sir: I have no objection to your making use of my letter. 
Of course, I do not pretend to offer an opinion on the authenticity of 
the objects in question — the readiness to do so in others, without per- 
sonal examination and investigation, being precisely what I condemn 
in the article published by the Bureau. 

Yours truly, 

D. G. Brinton. 

From Prof. Alexander Wing hell, Professor of Geology and Botany, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Author of '■'■ Preadamites,'''' '-''Sketches of Creation,'''* etc. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., April 8, 1885. 

Mr. Charles E. Putnam, President Davenport Academy of Natural 
Sciences^ — 

My Dear Sir: I have received your "Vindication of Elephant Pipes 
and Inscribed Tablets." I am very glad to get it, for I was not 
aware that you could make so strong a case, so complete and entire a 
vindication. I fear there has been some hasty dogmatizing at Wash- 
ington. It looks as if the authorities had been too willing to impugn 
the lionesty or the sagacity of your Society. 

As to the subject-matter of the controversy on Mound-builders, I am 
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inclined to go against the new doctrine lately started up, tlaat they 
the common race of hunting Indians. This view I raaintfuned in 
Preadatnites," a work with which you do not seem to be ac- 
quainted. The crania^ of which the defenders of the new view have 
nothing to say, are irreconcilably distinct from those of the hunting 
tndians. Very sincerely yours, 

Ar.EXANDER WiNCHELl.. 
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CiNfJiNNATi, Ohio, March 31. 1885. 
K. Putnam, — 

I have the honor to acknowJedge receipt of your " Kle- 
the Museum of the Academy of Natural Sciences," and 
say, after having glanced over the pages, that your criti- 
of Messrs. Henshaw and Powell meets my approval. They had 
no warrant for their attack, and you are justified throughout in expos- 
ing them; and you might have gone further in accumulating the evi- 
dence of ignorance that glistens upon too many pages of the ponderous 
volumes issued by the would-be dictators of scientific learning under 
patronage of the Government. Through the instrumentality of a 
pseudo "National Academy," very poor limber has largely been se- 
lected for Government work. 

All of the geological and paheontological evidence we have bearing 
upon the subject says man, mammoth, and mastodon were contempo- 
raneous on this continent. Beginning with the literature on the sub- 
ject — sayfrom Caleb Atwater, in the American Journal of Si: ience and 
Arts, in 1820 — and coming down to the present time, the facts accu- 
mulated all point one way, and are as convincing to the mind of any 
one capable of appreciating a geological and pala^ontological conclu- 
aion as any other series of facts establishing a truth in science. 

I think you will find some of these facts thrown together by me in 
Vol. IV. of the Journal of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, 
pp. 183-234, which is in the library of your Academy. Hut I was not 
writing for the purpose of proving that man and mastodon were con- 
temporaneous, for I did not suppose that any one willing to read my 
article had any doubt on the subject, though I believe I incidentally 
referred them to the most recent, or post- pliocene, age. 

The i|iiality of the workmanship on pipes and tablets may go far to 
lest the genuineness, in the light of the vast accumulations now in the 
hands of archaiologists, but the statement that "the only evidence of 
the coexistence of the Mound-builder and the mastodon" rests on the 
anthenticity of these pi])es, could only emanate from the ignorance 
which controls the Bureau of Ethnology. I do not mean to under- 
estimate the value of the pipes as evidence, for if there was any doubt 
they would be conclusive, except to the mind of a Henshaw or a 
Powell. Thanking you for the article, I am. 

Very truly yours, 

S. A. MlLLEK. 



Fr.mi Mr. B. Pickman Mann, EdUor oJ '•Psyche:' 

Washington, D. C, March 30, 1S85. 
Mr. C. E. Putnam, Davenport, loitia^ — 

Dear Sir: I have this day received and read with care your pam- ' 
phlet on " Elephant Pipes in the Museum of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Davenport, Iowa." [ commend the judicious tone of the 
crilitism, and give full credence to your version of the discoveries, 
relying upon the intrinsic force of the argument and my faith in your 
character and that of your associates. Respectfully, 

B. PlCKMAN Mavn. 



From Rev. J. P. MacI.k 
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Hamilton, Ohio, June 15, 1885. 
Charles E. Putnam, Y.rq., — 

Dear Sir: I have very carefully read your "Vindication of the 
Elephant Pipes." You have faithfully and thoroughly performed the 
work, r think no reasonable man will fail to be convinced. Person- 
ally, I never douhted the genuineness of these interesting and impor- 
tant relics. The first intimation that I ever had that their authenticity 
was questioned came in the article from Mr. Henshaw in the "Second 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnology." 

I had supposed that the names of all American archaeologists and 
ethnologists were familiar to nie, but the name of Henshaw is entirely 
new. In fact, Major Powell was forced to explain to his readers that 
this man was a "skilled ornithologist." It matters not who he is, still 
his article is no credit to either himself or the Bureau that employs 
him. I think the American ethnologists are to he congratulated that 
not one of their number could be engaged to perform such odious 
work- The covert assault on iWj. Gass is unmanly, and one in which 
no true scientific man would engage. 

It seems to me that the Bureau of Ethnology has overstepped its 
legitimate boundary in the publication of Henshaw's article. If it 
must engage in "criticisms" on finds which have been made, then let 
the criticism be open and manly, and from writers who have made 
some reputation in archasologica! research. 

To some your strictures may seem severe, but, after considering the 
matter carefully, I think you have been no more than just under the 
circumstances. Vou certainly have literally annihilated Henshaw, and 
it is to be hoped that he will at once retire into that obscurity from 
which Major Powell has dragged him forth, and that his like may never 
again be seen in the land. Yours respectfully, 

J. P. MacLean. 
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From Rev. Horace Edwin Havdkn. 

WlLKESBAHRE, PA., April I4, 1885. 

*' C. E. Putnam, Esq., President Academy of Natural Sciences, Daven- 
port, Iowa, — 

Dear Sir: Please accept my thanks for yoiir very exhaustive and 
thoroughly satisfactory paper on the elephant pipes. It is an outrage 
that a man who has left his "last" should be allowed by pure insinua- 
tion to cast doubts on treasures as well authenticated as those of your 
society. The Smithsonian Institution is growing to be centralizing 
and jealous of other societies working in the same line. As Mr. Feet 
says, "I should consider Mr. Henshaw's statements a 'libel.'" Our 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society will be glad to have your 
monograph. Yours, with esteem, 

Horace Edwin Havden. 

■ From W. E. Barnes, EJitor of the"Ag( of Steel." 

P St. Louis, Mo., April 4, 1885. 

Chas. E. Putnam, Esq., Academy of Natural Sciences, Davenport, 



Dear Sir: I wish to express to you my great satisfaction at the 
manner in which you have answered Mr, Henshaw, of the Bureau of 
Ethnology. It seems to me that your vindication is complete. I was 
greatly surprised, in reading the Second Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, to find so remar'kable a statement emanating from this 
source, in view of the ease with which the Bureau could have commu- 
nicated with your Academy and ascertained the exact facts in the case. 
The publication was not only unscientific, but almost a crime. I have 
been deeply interested in all your publications, and look forward with 
interest to the publication of your Vol. IV. I shall take occasion to 
refer to your pamphlet in the next issue of the Age of Steel. With 
kindest r^ards, Yours very tnily, 

W. E. Barnes. 
Fr.Mii Albert G. Webber, Esq. 



Decatur, Ii,l., July 7, 1885. 
:hari.es !■;. Putnam, Esq., President Academy of Natural Sciences, 
Davenport, Iowa, — 

Dear Sir: As requested, a copy of your "Vindication" was duly 
iceived, for which I tender you my sincere thanks. Your ably-written 
paper has the effect of a thunderbolt upon the stagnant insinuations of 
Mr. Henshaw. It purifies the cause of ethnology. Men at the heads 
of our national bureaus of learning must be taught that, fellow- workers 
upon the field of discovery are entitled to a respectable recognition at 
their hands. 

The cause of science has no official expounders. He who states 
facts which reveal the truth of nature has the paramount right to be 
^eard, no matter who he is or where he may be. 
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May the Davenport Academy be instrumental in advancing thi 
noble work in which they are engaged, and always stand up boldly, i 
in this instance, for its honor and the tnith. 

Respectfully yours, A. G. Webber. 

From E. P. ViNING, Au//wr of-'Aii laglnrions Columbus." 

Chicago, III., June 24, 1885. 
Chas. E. Putnam, Esq., President Academy of Natural Sciences, Da\ 

enport, Iowa, — 

Dear Sir: Permit me to express my sympathy with your reply to, J 
the attack upon your society contained in the last report of the Bii.r,^ 
reaii of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Original investigators — those who, amid many discouragements, are' I 
willing to spend time, labor, and money in endeavoring to learn som&u 
thing of the past history of this continent — are not numerous, andm 
is but reasonable to ask that no attacks should be made upon thetfl 
honesty and good faith until after careful investigation and thorouj_" 
examination have clearly shown them to be called for. When thoq| 
who are supported in their researches by the Government attempt t 
criticise the work of the few volunteers who labor without hope c 
reward, even a special degree of care would seem to be due, t. ' ' 
therefore surprising that the attack should have been based upoiU 
grounds which a mere glance at your pipes, or al the photographs c 
them, which were in the possession of the Smithsonian Institution, 
would have shown to be erroneous. 

It is unfortunate that a very small doubt, based upon the shallowes 
or most mistaken of grounds, is often considered to outweigh the mo| 
earnest labor and the most convincing proofs. Nevertheless, timq 
which tries all things, will give to each his due. 

Hojiing that your society will not be discouraged in the prosecutiM 
of its good work, I remain, Vours very truly, 

E. P. VlNlNG, I 



Fiom I'ROF. J. l-^n^ 

Ithaca, N. V., April ; 
Mr. Charles E. Putnam, Davenport, Iowa, — 

My Dear Sir: Please accept my thanks for the co])y of your papi 
on elephant pipes which was sent me. I have read it very carefulljl 
and fully sym|)athize with your views as expressed in it. 
Yours sincerely, 

J. Htnkv Comstock. 

Fram Rkv. W. M. Beauchamp. 



Mr. C. R, Putnam,— 

Dear Sir: I have read your paper on the elephant pipes with lofl 
terest — all the more from having read Mr. Henshaw's article with lilH 
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interest. Frauds are so much more common with pipes than with 

other articles, that it is no wonder men are suspicions; and, at the 
same time, in the genuine work of a riide age resemblances are often 
so doubtful as to render caution necessary. In the many spirited bird 
and beast pipes I have figured, I should hardly wish to be pinned down 
to a naturalist's exactness in identifying specimens, although a natur- 
alist myself. So far, I felt that Mr. Henshaw's paper was likely to 
guard against erroneous conclusions founded on doubtful premises. 
But it is wrong to expect that in such work there will be complete rep- 
resentation of anythiiig, any more than when we work birds and beasts 
with designs of a usefiil nature, or employ them in heraldry. There is 
a stone pipe here which undoubtedly was made from a reminiscence 
of the domestic cock — -perhaps by an Onandaga of two centuries 
since — but the only thing to make this certain is the cock's comb; 
that attracted the eye, and could be represented. The tail had to be 
left ofii and the body was more that of a woodpecker than anything 
else. 1 do not, therefore, think the absence of tusks in your elephant 
pipes anything of moment. It would have been quite enough had the 
head and trunk been there. Neither, as a clergyman, could I suppose 
the Rev. Mr. Gass to have coimtenanced any imposition — nor the 
eminent society with which he is connected. But I have done archse- 
ological work enough to know that some persons do not hesitate to 
try to impose on clergymen, and that jieojile who know better are 
not above this. I have seen unblushing frauds in such unexpected 
quarters that I always like to have the bottom facts in any unusual 
find. The very best archieologists in the country are often imposed 
upon, and, of course, to outsiders it seemed possible that you might 
have been deceived by unscrupulous persons. I am glad to find you 
iplete an answer ready, 
a great many reasons, 1 have had no disposition to question the 
of the find. Among these is my firm persuasion thai the 
itodon, or even the American elephant, has not been long extinct. 
1. from geological facts and facts of natural Wstory, to 
femove him from the earth before man appeared upon it, although he 
doubtless lived partially before man. . In a sense, I believe 

that the Indians and Mound-builders were of one race, but it is in the 
same way that we are one with the French and Germans. I have not 
the slightest idea that the Mound-builders were ancestors of our pres- 
il Indians; I simply regard them as often having the .same general 
gin. Our finds here show no recent connection. 

. The many friends of your .\cademy to you unknown will 
gratified to see your prompt action in this matter, for you have thus 
ne a duty not only to yourselves and one of your active members, 
t to the scientific world at large at the same time. With thanks for 
ur courtesy and best wishes for your continued prosperity, I remain 
Yours truly, 

VV. M. Beauchamp. 
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From Prop, Georgb Skbldok. 

Dferfield, Mass., April 8, i 
Charles K. Putnam, Ksy,, President Dai'tnport Academy, — 

Dear Sir: I have this day received your ])atnphlet on elephai 
pipes, for which please accept my thanks. I have read with interei 
your clear statement in defense of Mr. Gass and your institution, 
sympathies are entirely with you against the cniel insinuations of Heifi 
shaw. I have great respect for an honest scientific ex|iert, a 
equal contempt for those sweeping condemnations based on the ne^e^ 
sity of maintaining a theory. I am in full accord with you ii 
marks on local societies. It is here that the principal work must I 
done; here is the place for the great lights of science to 
facts and material for their theories. The encouragement of such ii 
stitutioDs should be a prime object with the Smithsonian. The ^ 
universities of the land are excellent things, but in no viei 
dispense with village schools. No complete and satisfactory examinjti 
tion of an unusual find can be had except on the spot, and as near thd 
time as may be. ... I can as yet find no satisfactory solution b' 
the query, "Who were the Mound-builders?" 

Very respectfully yours, 

Georgf She[.d<_>n. 



s H. 



, M.U. 



Wakefield, Pa., April 30, 1885. 
Secretary of Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences, — 

Mv Dear Sir: The copy sent me of the paper by Mr. Charles ] 
Putnam, on "Elephant Pipes in the Museum of the Davenport Aca( 
emy," was received only a few days ago. You will please accept m^ 
thanks for the same. I have read it carefiilly through from the begim 
ning, and unhesitatingly say that the arguments therein presented atij 
such as to convince any unbiased thinker as to the correctnes 
points taken and the positions assumed. Mr. Henshaw, the scientife 
ornithologist of the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution 
is, as suggested, a new light recently appearing in the archaiologiciM 
firmament, and of little moment as ethnological authority, 'ft'hy lij" 
should doubt such endorsement as your honored Academy is passitij 
strange. Jejune writers are prone to be hyjiercritical, and he s 
be no exception to the general rule. 

In conclusion will say that I delight to read anything bearing up( 
the origin of the race of Mound-builders, their habits and i 
The problem, from whence they came and who they were, seen 
as yet unsettled. Who knows but that it may yet be decided by ti . 
Davenport Academy of Sciences, or some other kindred assodati« 
that relies upon the enthusiasm of its members, and not upon those wH 
are fed upon Government pap, and able to pay parties to roam c 
and dig up reUcs in various 'sections of the cnuntry? 
Your friend and well-wisher, 

Charles H. Stubbs, M.D.I 



^^^K£!^ 
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Ci.EVEi-AND, OHm, April g, 1885. 

At this late day, to mention our Indian as a descendant of the 
extinct "Mound-builder" is hardly worth .the passing thought of any 
one who has carefully made this matter an honest study. As for the 
elephant and mastodon, there is proof enough, to ajiy man who has 
eyes that will see, that both these animals lived down to a corojiara- 
tively recent time, when our Indian hunted them for food with as good 
success as the African does in his native jungle to-day. 

Some fifteen years ago a large ditch was dug through a cranberry 
swam]) in Lucas County, in this State, at a point where the muck of 
the bog was about eight feet deep on the layer of "hard-pan." The 
bones of a mastodon were found, most of them in a state that would 
not bear preservation. Those of the fore and hind legs were in a 
sound stale, in an U|>right position, showing that the animal bogged in 
seeming solid muck, as in thin mire he would have wallowed, and in 
struggles these bones wouid not have been found in the position men- 
tioned, proving that he was not mired in the early days of the bog. 

Three miles from the city may be seen the remains of a bog which 
could never have extended over two acres of ground, in the widest 
place sixty feet, and de|ith seven feet. To-day it is reduced to one- 
half an acre. Through it runs a little spring-fed brook, never more 
than si.x feet wide. A stepping-stone used for crossing it was cut one 
day by the hatchet of an investigating boy. The chips seemed curious, 
and, on examination by others, proved to be ivory. Short work with 
a spade unearthed a well-preserved tusk of the Elephas Primij^eniis, 
and further work the next day resulted in the finding of two vertebne, 
three ribs, a molar, portion of sacrum, and other bones of less conse- 
quence. When our society has the funds, further researches will be 
made, when it is expected to find most, if not all, the remaining bones. 

This bog is on the gravel bluff on which Cleveland is built, two mites 
from Lake Erie, and down grade all the way. From many indications. 
Col. Whittlesey and other competent judges are positive that this bog 
is t|uite recent — less than five hundred years old. The bones, loo, 
would indicate recent deposit, as they contained a marked amount of 
animal matter, and were better preserved than any I have ever met 
with. It will take much proof, and stronger evidence than I know of, 
to make me beheve those elephants were mired in those bogs before 
the Indians roamed these forests, or before the Mound -builders pos- 
sessed the State and constructed their wonderful works. 



'/ C. A. Hi 
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against specimens belonging to your museum meet with my most 
hearty approval and sympathy. The assertions, in my opinion, were 
unjust, uncalled-for, and unscientific; they were such as to cast stigma 
upon all students who carry on field work. As one who has carried 
on field work in archaeology for over ten years, I feel most sensitive 
over the remarks made, because it insinuates — in fact, directly states 
— that specimens found by outsiders which are difterent from any in 
the Smithsonian Institution are not to have any faith as to their gen- 
uineness placed in them. Now, I have found many unique relics, and 
it is rather hard on me if they are to be looked upon with suspicion 
because I myself am the only one who can assert positively that they 
are genuine; and yet, according to the article, my word is to go for 
nothing. We should expect, from an institution like the Smithsonian, 
that science would be encouraged, but they have taken rather strange 
steps in this direction. There is, however, one satisfaction, and that 
is the proof which the pamphlet plainly gives of the genuineness of the 
elephant pipes, showing, as it does, Mr. Henshaw's absolute ignorance 
of the subject on which he was writing. 

I thank you for sending me your pamphlet, and trust that it may 
have the effect of in future making critics a little more cautious, and 
not attempt to insinuate against the genuineness of relics without good 
foundation for doing so. 

From A. E. Blair, Esq. 

Castle Creek, N. Y., September 30, 1885. 
Mr. Henshaw's position reminded me of some students who, when 
they have mastered the alphabet of a new language, feel as if they 
understood the whole thing. His attack upon the Academy was, to 
say the least, unprovoked and ungentlemanly. Surely, if no "find" 
or discovery were to be accredited except when made under the 
eyes of an inspector, some of our most valuable relics must be laid 
aside as unreliable. It is extremely unfortunate that the Smithsonian 
Institution should stamp its approval upon an article so full of errors 
as Mr. Henshaw's paper was, since to many of its readers only that 
one side will be presented. 

From W. A. Chapman, Esq., Assayer. 

Okolona, Ark., September 6, 1885. 
I am much pleased with the course pursued by the Academy 
in this controversy, and regard the authenticity of the pipes and 
tablets as settled beyond dispute. My pleasure can be better defined 
when I state that I have been an independent investigator, doing 
much of the labor with my own hands, and often laboring alone. Had 
I been so unfortunate as to have made the invaluable discoveries of 
Mr. Gass, I should have been obliged to face the Smithsonian batteries 
without his able defenders, and must have suffered complete annihila- 
tion. The defense of Mr. Gass is the defense of all private investi- 
gators. 



/'Vtfiw Gbanvili.e T. Pibkce, Esq. 

South Bkitain, Conn., July i_ 
I have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of your paper 
relating to elephant jiipes, for which I beg you to accept my thanks. 
I read the pamphlet with much satisfaction, mingled, however, with a 
rising indignation at the thought that men of science could be so un- 
fair. I am decidedly of the opinion that you have the best of the 
argument, nor do I discover anything contrary to inith and rL*ason in 
the facts as you have stated them. 



i J. Tho. 



;kn. E^d 



./t> 



OiTAWA, Canada, A|)n! 24, 1885. 
1 have to acknowledge, with many thanks, the recei|)t of a copy 
of your pamphlet on "Elephant Pipes in the Museum of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences." 1 have read it with great interest, and, 
notwithstanding what has been said and written on the other side of 
the question, I consider you have fully vindicated your |>osition. Un- 
happily, so many hoaxes have been perpetrated upon the public that 
one is naturally inclined to receive discoveries of the kind referred to 
by you with some degree of caution. The whole nuestioi 
interesting one. Have you seen any of the work of the Haida 
dians of British Cohimbia? They show a marked degree of a 
* "1. We have a considerable number of them in our museum. Even 
ir commonest utensils are highly ornamented. 



« Charles N. Lai'm 



, ICsq. 



Chicago, III., April 27, 1885. 

I received your pamphlet and read the article with much pleasure. 

i clear and forcible, and, except that the members of the 

Academy are subjected to imputations on their good faith which, 

jrhile baseless, cannot but wound generous characters, the Academy 

8 to be congratulated on an attack which has afforded opportunity for 

Inich com]iiete vindication. 

/V,.w, S. M. BiMKUBV, l':sij. 

At.e.mandrea, Omi'), April 15, 1SS5. 
Your admirable "Vindication" was received. In looking it over, 
i surprised^nay. amazed — at the reckless indifference exhib- 
ted by Mr. Henshaw in his ruthless and baseless criticisms. Nor 
s Major Powell exempt from censure in permitting this mass of cruel 
insinuations to go forth as the dictum of the " Great Sanhedrim," from 
which there is no appeal. Vou have well said, " the mischief is done. " 
Foreign scientists have "let in" a whim that the wisdom of the nation 
is concentrated at Washington, and (I am sorry to record it) this gross 
absunlity is covertly fostered by those from whom we expected better 
things. If my memory is not defective, the Davenport tablets were 
accepted by the French savants as authentic. . . Although in 
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the estimation of all intelligent readers of your very able vindication, 
outside of that formidable " Bureau," there will be unanimous approval, 
yet I am apprehensive that Mr. Henshaw will be found safely intrenched 
behind the wing of the " Bureau," calmly contemplating your sharply 
serrated arrows falling harmlessly at his feet; but the time will come 
when your position will be fully sustained. 

From Prof. Erasmus Ha worth, Penn College. 

OSKALOOSA, loWA, April 4, 1 885. 

Your pamphlet on "Elephant Pipes" came to me to-day. I have 
carefully read it, and the least I can say of it is that it is very inter- 
esting. All of us who are at all interested in science are indirectly 
interested in it. If facts which are as well established as the authen- 
ticity of the pipes and tablets are thus to be assailed by those who 
should be high authority, what may we not expect in other depart- 
ments? I fear this portends an unhappy condition in scientific circles. 

From A. Dean, F^sq. 

High Bridge, N. J., April 24, 1885. 
I have lately received your "Vindication" of the Davenport Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences against the accusations of the Bureau of 
P2thnology, and thank you sincerely for your courtesy and kindness 
to one who must be to you a stranger. I have read your paper 
carefully and am delighted with it. Mr. Henshaw's attack seems 
to me to be uncalled for, cowardly, baseless, unscientific, ungentle- 
manly. I find it impossible to account for the seeming complicity of 
the Smithsonian in the assault. Prof. Henry was eminently candid 
and courteous, and until now I had supposed Prof. Baird was too 
large a man to be jealous of a society like that at Davenport. I am 
glad you have repelled the charges so meanly insinuated without a 
scintilla of proof, and that you have made the rejoinder so unanswer- 
able. ... I have long honored the Davenport society for its 
industry, and I trust it will not falter in its work because of Messrs. 
Henshaw and Powell. 

From Rkv. D. W. C. Durgin. 

Pike, N. Y., April 27, 1885. 
Through your kindness I have received, and with interest read, 
your "Vindication of the Authenticity of the Elephant Pipes." I had 
previously read Mr. Henshaw's views of the elephant pipes, and 
speaking, as I supposed, "as one having authority," I was inclined to 
accept his verdict as final, and to look upon the "relics" in question as 
a transparent fraud. It did not seem to me that the spokesman of a 
great national institution would treat with such seeming contempt any 
"find" that had the least presumption in favor of its genuineness. Your 
"Vindication" presents the matter in a different light, and furnishes to 
my mind strong probabilities that the pipes are genuine. 



' J. 



, LiN- 



, Es<),, Stale Entamnlogist, iVWu Yarl: 



t 



Albany, N. Y., April 8, 1885. 
Please convey to your society my thanks for the excellent pub- 
lication of Mr. Putnam upon "Elephant Pipes." It seems to be, 
from a part reading, an admirable refutation of the unworthy attack 
made upon the collections and operations of your society. I regret 
very much that anything of the kind should emanate from Washington, 
is obvious that a yreat effort toward "centralization" is being 
made. 



( li. F. Wai-li 



Nbw pAr.F.sTiNE, Mn., April 13, 1885. 
Through the kindness of Mr. O. VV. Collet, of St. Louis, I re- 
lived your pamphlet vmdicating your society from the imputations 
of fraud, so ungenerouslj accused by the Bureau of Kthnology. I re- 
gard your defense aa bemg an able one, and of sufficient weight to 
carry conviction to all honest seekers after scientific truth. I have 
been led to suppose that your collection contained many spurious rel- 
ics, but since reading >i.ur pamphlet I am now convinced otherwise. 

/ OMVKH 11. SCHOOK, K'^ii. 

HAMRURfi. Pa., April 10, 1885. 
r pamphlet relatmg to "Elephant Pipes" is received. In writing 
s to you in thankful acknowledgment, I can only express my regret 
rcasion should have arisen that would have reijuired this 
vvhiLh i thmk is complete. 



„ Keri 



I, iCso 



GtijjJKN, Cui„, April Z5, 1885. 
I have received the Vindication," and have read it with profit, 
leasure, and satisfaction I thank you for the work, and am very 
Niuch pleased at the stind you have taken in the Davenport Acad- 
—emy. . I know something of Mr. Henshaw, and I think 

he has "brass enouj,h in him in thus settling, e.x cathedra, what has 
IJUK^Ied ant! foiled the repeated attempts of some of the beat antiquari- 
ans in America for over half a century. 1 see nothing improbable in 
the mastodon being an animal cotemporaneous with the early inhabit- 
ants of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, and I firmly believe it was 
living there since human occupation. 

Prom Mk. R. p. GhkC, F.R.S. 

t'oi.Ks, KN(;i.ANn. April 29, 1885. 
I have just received your paper on "Elephant Pipes from one of 
the Mounds in Iowa," for which I am much obliged. I am much 
interested in prehistoric America, but as yet have not come to any 
fixed opinion as to the origin of the Mound-builders, or their con- 
nections with the old Mexicans. I may observe, however, with re- 
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spect to representations of elephants, that they have been not infre- 
quently found deposited in the ruined cities of Central America, and 
they seem to have an Asiatic-Indian appearance. 

From Max UuLE, President of the Royal Ethnological Museum. 

Dresden, Prussia, May 7, 1885. 
I have read with great interest the pamphlet you were so kind to 
send me, on the elephant pipes which are preserved in your important 
museum at Davenport. On reading your treatise, and inspecting the 
wood-cut of one of the pipes accompanying it, I have become inclined 
to believe in the genuineness of the pipes in question. In no case 
should objections based upon circumstances of the finding, if not ac- 
companied by objections taken from the marks of the things them- 
selves, suffice for the decision in such a matter, and it is to be wondered 
at that so eager attacks are undertaken as to the authenticity of relics 
without any inspection of the things themselves. 

From Dr. Joseph Belluni. 
(translation.) 

Perugia, Italy, April 30, 1885. 
I am in receipt of your defense of the authenticity of the elephant 
pipes in the museum of the Academy of Natural Scietices at Daven- 
port. I thank you sincerely for sending me this paper, which I en- 
dorse fully, and which I have read with great pleasure and instruction, 
at the same time admiring yoiir learned and exhaustive criticism of the 
coun ter-argument. 

From Kdcjar Hepp, President of the Society of Science^ Morals^ Letter s^ and Art. 

(translation.) 

Versailles, France, May 19, 1885. 

I have the honor, in the name of the Society of Science, Morals, 
Letters, and Arts of Seine and Oise, to thank you for the obligation 
under which you have placed it for your monograph on "Elephant 
Pipes." One of the members of our Society, the learned Dr. Osnard, 
presented to us in the session of May 8th a complete report of the in- 
teresting discoveries which signalize your work, and which renew inter- 
est in the studies of Marquis De Nadaillac upon American antiquities. 
One of the members of our Society made the remark that the use of 
the pipes, so general among Americans when they assemble themselves, 
serves to preserve their national traditions among all the village In- 
dians, where the calumet is still held in honor. 

Whatsoever may be the worth of this consideration, your communi- 
cation has in a lively manner interested the Society, which expresses 
but one regret, which is that knowledge of the English language is a 
privilege enjoyed by only a small number of the members, and that 
our Society is therefore only able at this time to associate itself in an 
unsatisfactory manner with the spirit of scientific investigation in your 
Academy. 



From OscAK W. Collet, Esq. 

ny was IndeliCed [□ thi: tliouEhtEuI uiiirt<»y <if Mr. ' 
U3 mxdSidoDS mudc by Mr, Henslbiw jixJiiiiAI tht 
a iTu^mbcis, nnd ilwaslarijely Juu In tVit i-'iiiphsa"- n 



St. Louis, Mo., October 8, 1885. 

Dear Sir: I have been ill for a long while, and am scarcely restored 
I to health as, yet. I received a letter from Mr. Putnam, but do not 
iw whether I answered it, or was able to answer it, when it came to 
hand. 

What 1 wrote at first expressed my sentiments; they remain the 
same. Btit what I reprobated was the attack itself, and its manner. 
I do not go into the scientific value of the finds. I believed, and still 
believe, the parties at Davenport were strictly honest — not scoundrels, 
as represented by the Ethnographical Biireaii^and that what they gave 
to the world were facts. As to whether they haste themselves been de- 
ceived, the importance of the finds, Mound-builders theories, 1 
porariness of man and the hairy elephant in Iowa, and all such n 
they are entirely beyond the question, for they are points for legitimate 
criticism, whereas personal honesty is not. What excited my indig- 
nation was not that supposed errors were pointed out, supposed mis- 
lakes criticised, the scientific value of finds attacked, but that the 
personal honesty, integrity, and truthfulness of men should have been 
wantonly assailed, their characters viUfied, and, outside the special 
objects under consideration, their entire work deteriorated and dauj- 
aged with a recklessness unjustifiable and uncalled-for. In this I speak 
only as an ordinary educated gentleman, and, as such, competent to 
form an opinion in the premises. Farther than this I do not go, as \ 
do not feel that I possess sufficient knowledge to enter into a discus- 
sion of archieological questions with those who have made such mat- 
ters a special study. 

Therefore, as the answer you have deemed it advisable to |jablish 
has gone beyond the occasion, and taken up the discussion of debata- 
ble questions, the use of my name, so far from helping your cause, 
would damage it. Yours trulv, 

(I'M'Vk W Cm ! KT 
pRor. PRATF, Davenport, Iowa. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 6, 1S84. 
Priif. W. H. PRArr, Davenport, loiva,— 

Dear Mr. Pratt.- In the 1880-81 Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution, in a paper by Mr, Henshaw, 
there is an attack upon the Davenport Academy of Sciences and Mr. 
Gass, which not only affects them as scientists, but their personal hon- 
esty and integrity of character. The question is not simply one of 
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opinion, of judgment, or of error, but they are charged by very direct 
implication with being perpetrators of frauds. The most favorable 
view that can be taken is that they are either great simpletons or ac- 
complished knaves. If the parties thus arraigned before the world for 
so grave an offense keep quiet, and suffer the imputation of dishonesty 
to remain, their honor and reputation is forever overclouded, an irre- 
parable damage done their entire work, the whole collection placed 
under the ban of perma^nent suspicion and doubt, and its value dimin- 
ished to the very lowest point. 

Under these circumstances no mere protest, however strong, will 
meet the case or remove the stain. I presume, from what I have read 
and heard, that it can be established that the finds called in question 
and alluded to are genuine finds, and established judicially, and that 
none of the parties thus so seriously implicated have been guilty of 
any knavery in the premises, and that none of them, to this day, have 
any reason to believe they have been made the victims of deceitful 
proceedings of any kind. If one and all, as I take to be the case, 
they are conscious of their own integrity and freedom from guile in any 
and every matter touching these finds, I do not well see how they can 
avoid instituting a libel suit and bringing out the evidence, and thus 
vindicating their own integrity, a matter of more importance than any 
archaeological questions. 

I think, moreover, you owe this to others as well as yourselves. 
There are many who, without passing opinion on the finds in question, 
from the best helps they could get, have insisted strongly that whatever 
might be the value of the specimens to archc>eology, the persons them- 
selves were honest, and that their acts could be depended upon. I do 
not see what other course is open, for the writer, not satisfied with his 
most damaging imputations, goes on to poison the wells, to forestall 
any vindication through the discovery of other objects; for, on page 
157, he goes on to say that each succeeding carving of the mastodon, 
be it more or less accurate, instead of being accepted as cumulative 
evidence, will be received with ever-increasing suspicion. Monstrous! 

I write very plainly, because I feel that the gentleman in (Question 
has gone outside the record to attack the reputation of others in a 
manner which nothing but the most sure evidence in his possession of 
their fraudulent acts could for an instant justify. 

I beg to be remembered to your associates whose acquaintance I 
casually formed, and to Mrs. Putnam in particular. 

Very truly yours, Oscar W. Collkt. 

From Dr. J. B. Holder, of the American Museum of Natural History^ Central 

Park, New York City. 

[We have been favored by Dr. Holder with Uie perusal, in advance of its publication, of a 
valuable paper upon "Some .4isthetic Features of Prehistoric Art," and now avail ourselves of 
his kind permission to include herein its opening paratjraph.] 

American archaeological science seems to be, in a sense, homeless, 
notwithstanding it is large and growing. There are, to be sure, excel- 
lent institutions holding with jealous care objects of great worth. The 
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American Antiquarian Society, at Worcester, beginning the category 
with the oldest in point of tireie; the Smithsonian Institution; the Pea- 
body Museum of American Ethnology, in Cambridge; the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park; and the well-known Daven- 
port Academy of Sciences — all proKiinent, with great devotion to this 
branch of science. 

Though these institutions are jiresided over by able scholars, yet 
there is certainly a great lack of uniformity of methods. Also, there 
seems to be desirable a purer spij-it of science exercised in the dis|30si- 
tion of material, and a more wholesome comity of intercourse between 
individuals and institutions devoted to this subject. 

Though our notes more largely appertain to other features, yet we 
are constrained to regret the attitude of some archajologists towards 
the proceedings of the Davenport Academy. The reputation of this 
institution is too well established to be lightly arraigned, even if it be a 
monotreme, or a toothed bird, or a ioxolophodon that its council offers 
for consideration in the shape of a carved stone pipe. By all the 
amenities are we not bound to give respectful attention? As Falstaff 

"But, then, think what a man is." 

Are not the members of the Davenport Academy gentlemen and 
scholars? Should not the ritle of their pubhshed transactions be an 
uni|uestioned guaranty of high motives, the contents always, of course, 
subject to clear scrutiny and fair revis.ion, as in all other like instances? 
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Having said thus much in commendation of the Academy and its 
excellent work, it may be expected that I shall say something of the 
charges so industriously circulated, atfeciing tlie value of certain dis- 
coveries. I can add but little to the masterly "Vindication" made by 
President Putnam. His admirable rejoinder is full, thorough, lucid, 
and convincing. The charges and insinuations made'by captious crit- 
ics are unjust and unfounded. I have carefully examined the relics 
specially objected to, and have no hesitation in pronouncing them 
e([ually entitled to credit given to the collection generally. The ele- 
phant pipes, which have elicited so much criticism, I consider as gen- 
uine as the most undoubted specimens in the museum. Subjected to 
the sharpest tests, they pass successfully. Xhe principal objection to 
the pipes is that they are anomalous — that no similar forms occur in 
other collections, and that the mastodon did not exist con tern ^lorane- 
ously with man. I could preseiit abundant evidence in contradiction 
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of the asBiimiitiou, had I time. At the Montreal meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the AdvanceiTient of Science I read a i>a|)er on 
the "Antiquity of Man in North America," in which a strong array of 
facts was presented in su()|jort of the con tempo ran eons presence of 
man and mastodon on the continent. I need not, however, detain 
you, as these facts have been well stated by Mr. Putnam — suffice it, 
the evidence is clear and conclusive to any unprejudiced person. It 
may be important, perhaps, to state here that the Grant County (Wis- 
consin) "Elephant Moimd," which has been rjiiestioned, actually exists, 
and can bt seen by any visitor. Anxious to get all the facts bearing 
on this (iis|nited point, I addressed a letter to the County Surveyor of 
Grant County, and here is his answer: 

Patch Crass, Grant County, Wis., July 29, 18M5. 
Dr. W. De Hass, Clikagu, lit.,— 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 23d insl., inquiring abgul the elephant Tnouncl, 
at hand. Some lime between 1S71 and 1875, at the request of Mr, Jared Warner, 
T made n measurement of the mound, also a rough sketch. The measurement and 
sketch Mr. Warner sent to the Smithsonian Institution. It has since appeared in 
one of the reports of that institution. The mound is located on the Mississippi 
River bottom; soil is sandy, with fine gravel. Head to the south, back to the 
west. My recollection of the measurement is, 66 feet from Irack lu feet, i;[a feet 
from head to tftil, and B.bout 7 feet elevation alon^ middle of side. At the time I 
made the mca-^urement the ground had been cultivated three or four years, conse- 
uiienlly the tail and trunk, which were fflrmerly quite distinct, were rather ot)scurc. 
1 present the mound is rather indistinct, the ground bnng cultivated every year 
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Rut this is not the only "elephant mound" in Wisconsin. Since 
coming west my attention has been called to another work near the 
shore of Green Lake, Wisconsin, and I sent directions to the County 
Surveyor of Green Lake County to visit and measure the mound 
referred tu. In rqily to ray note he wrote as follows; "There is an 
elephant moiinil on the old Danty farm, at the west end of tJreen Lake, 
[t is one of a large number of mounds." I have not yet succeeded in 
getting an accurate description and measurement of this mound, but 
expect to do so very soon. I may further add that a correspondent 
in Minnesota communicated the fact that he had fotind another ele- 
phant mound near Red Wing; and in this connection I may refer to 
the announcement, made a day or two since, of the discovery, in this 
mound, of the remains of a mastodon. 

Of the tablets, which are also distrusted, I may add that, soon after 
their discovery, the late Professor Foreman, of the Smithsonian, and 
myself made a careful investigation and study of Ihem. We could not 
determine their rea! character, but we did not doubt their genuineness. 

The point is made against these several discovenes that they are 
anomalous, therefore not genuine; that, in the case of the pipes, there 
is no evidence that man and the mastodon existed contemporaneously. 
I have shown how fallacious is this argument as referred to in my 
paper before th- American Association at Montreal. In the case of 
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the tablets, the further objection, readily presented by all novices anT 
qnibblers, that the Monnd-biiilders did not possess the means of re- 
cording data, or perpetuating ideas, is urged. Scores of sculptured 
stones, of uni|uestioned genuineness, have been rescued from mounds, 
or other ancient depositories. Rock-sculplure was extensively prac- 
pced by prehistoric nations. 

In concluding, I may remark that it is always unfortunate when 
doubts and quibbles occur abont scientific discoveries. All important 
discoveries in archieology are liable to misconception, distrust, and 
malicious quibbles. This is one of the penalties incurred by all whose 
names are associated with important discoveries. The skepticism of 
man is as remarkable as his credulity. The discovery of the Rosetta 
Stone was questioned, but the Cardiff Giant was swallowed whole, even 
by scientists! Those who are interested in the success of the Acad- 
emy must not lose courage or faith, but maintain the integrity of the 
insliiiitioii and the objects which enrich it. 



We must here conclude these selections. The letters ii 
given have been taken somewhat at random, but fairly represent the 
tone and spirit of the entire correspondence. To the larger number 
of those whose valuable communications have not been specially men- 
tioned, it should be stated, in explanation, that it is only because of 
our limited space, and that in its defense against the ruthless assaults 
of the liureau of Ethnology the Davenport Academy has been greatly 
encouraged by their very general and hearty expressions of approba- 
tion and support. It only remains to present to our readers the few 
communications received which are unfavorable to the positions we 
have assumed or the methods we have adopted in making our defense. 
As we have no pet theories to maintain, and only desire to ascertain 
and establish the truth, it affords us pleasure to thus give both sides a 
fair hearing. 
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ViRGiNiA, III., March 22, 1885. 
Charles E. Putnam. Esq., Davenport, loina, — 

Sir: If the chief object of your well-written pamphlet is to vindi- 
cate the veracity and honesty of puri'ose of Rev. Mr. Gass, I think 
you have succeeded well in your pur])ose. I can see no good rea.son 
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for doubling his integrity and Iruthfiilness, and I accept his statements 
without question. I believe the elephant pipes and inscribed tablets 
were discovered exactly as represented in the published accounts of 
their finding by the Davenport Academy of Sciences; and I have no 
dis|K)sitio]i, at present, to inquire into the possibility of fraud having 
been practiced by other designing persons. Mound-buildiog, I know, 
was practiced by some of our Indians down to a comparatively recent 
date; and, in many instances, articles of modern manufacture have 
been found interred in the mounds, together with ancient stone injple- 
ments, etc. Consequently, while I believe Rev. Mr. Gass to be inno- 
cent of practicing deception, I yet cannot give my assent to the 
inference that the pipes and tablets are the work of a pre-Columbian 
people; nor do I see any reason to ascribe to them a higher antiquity 
than the date of the advent of Enropeans into this valley. 

The elephant pipes are presented to the scientific world as new and 
valuable corroborative evidence ot' the coeva! existence of man and 
the great proboscidians on this continent. If this high claim could be 
established by irrefragible proof of their prehistoric origin, their evi- 
dence would be startUng indeed. Owing, perhaps, to inherent perverse 
dullness, or ignorance, I must frankly confess that I am yet skeptical as 
to the contemporaneous existence of man and the mammoth anywhere 
on earth. Obviously, in the brief limits of a letter, I cannot slate 
much more than my convictions. To cite and discuss facts and 
authorities at length, and to elaborate the reasoning by which I have 
been compelled to reject the apparently well-founded conclusions of 
men far abler than myself, would require the sjiace of a considerable 

Admitting the well-known fact that the bones of man and the prod- 
ucts of his arts are often found intimately associated with the remains of 
the mammoth and other extinct animals, in the drift-gravels of En- 
gland, of Nebraska, of the valley of the Somme, at Neanderthal, on 
the Pomme de Terre, and elsewhere, does it jirove more than the oper- 
ation of the process that may at -this day be going on at the Mer de 
Glace and other great glaciers, where the bones of the perished hunter 
and his weapons and accoutrements, on the surface, may ultimately be 
rolled away and buried in the moraine, together with the remains of 
the mammoth long before entombed beneath the sea of ice? I think 
the agency of local glaciers fully explains many of the splendid discov- 
eries of MM. Boucher de Perthes and Lartet, and others, in the valieys 
of Southern France. But we are told that we have the testimony of 
witnesses, written on tablets of ivory, who actually jaw the great hairy 
mammoth stalking about on the eastern slopes of the Pyrenees and in 
the valleys of old (Jascony. Among the relics of early man exhumed at 
Les Eyzies and La Madelaine were fragments of ivory, on some of which 
were rudely scratched the unmistakable outlines of the huge monster, 
with its curiously curved tusks and long, shaggy hair. Of these clumsy 
etchings of the great beast, Sir Charles Lyell says: "If the represen- 
tation had been merely that of an elephant, we might have conject- 
ured that some African tribe, migrating to the south of I'rance, had 
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brought with them a drawing of the animal as it stil! survives In that 
country. But the characteristic wavy lines of the long hair of the 
mammoth allow no escape from the conclusion that the cave men saw 
this animal in life, and that they were sufficiently advanced to make a 
tolerably faithful sketch of it." If the sketch, or sketches, in question 
had represented the elephant, or mastodon, whose remains are found 
there, as well as in almost all parts of the world, the presumption of 
coeval existence of artist and animal would be well-nigh conclusive. 
Hut the sketches represent the hairy mammoth, that is not known to 
have ever lived within a thousand miles of that locality. So far as I 
have ever been able to learn, no remains of this identical species of 
pachyderm have ever been found in France; and no other fragments 
of ivory, or other representations of elephant or mammoth, have yet 
been discovered there, except in that one locality. 

These "cave men," among whose remains those wonderful inscribed 
fragments of ivory were found, it must be borne in mind, belonged to 
the "reindeer period" of human civih^ation, and were, beyond doubt, 
exotics of far northern or north-eastern origin. They were essentially 
hunters, who had, for some reason, migrated from a distant region to 
the more genial valleys of France and Switzerland, and brought with 
them their arts and their reindeer herds. Though troglodytes, and 
perhaps cannibals, they had advanced, in no mean degree, in some of 
the arts, as is seen in their implements of stone and horn and in their 
neat carvings. Compared with their clear and expressive representa- 
tions of the reindeer, fish, horse, etc., sculptured on horn, the ])icliires 
of the hairy mammoth on the ivory fragments are the merest scratches. 
These and other considerations have convinced me that those curious 
pieces of ivory, with the amazing records they bear, were brought by 
the reindeer men in their exodus from their former homes, and were 
the highly prized lroi>hies of some daring party that had penetrated to 
the frigid north, and there saw, frozen in the ice, the carcass of the 
great animal they essayed to portray on bits of its own ivory, in order 
to bring to their tribe tangible proof of what they had seen ; just as 
the Tungusian hunter who, at the beginning of this cenliu-y, discov- 
ered, frozen in the ice of the Lena delta, the body of one of the same 
great hairy mammoths — now in part preserved at St. Petersburg — and 
cut oft" its tusks and carried them home to verify his marvelous find. 

The late Col. J. W. Foster, LJ..D., stated that bones of the masto- 
don had been found, in the Mississippi Valley, so recently dead, and 
containing yet so great an amount of animal matter, that a nourishing 
soup could be made of them! What nonsense! With all the knowl- 
edge we have of the existence of the elephants on this continent, is 
there a geologist of reputation who will assert that we have positive 
proof that even a single Individual of them survived the latest glacial, or 
drift, period? The very freshest of their remains would yield no more 
"soup" than would a chunk of granite or hematite. 

With all the evidence of man's early occupancy of this continent 
before us, including the many instances of association of his remains 
and vestiges of his arts with the remains of gigantic extinct animals — 
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not ovedooJEiiig the equivocal palaeolithic stone implements^ 
New Jersey river-gravels, or the so-called elephant mound and ele- 
phant pipes — is there an arthfeologist who will contend that we have | 
positive assurance of man's appearance on this continent prior lo the 
latest drift period? I beiieve that anthro|>ologists are agreed that the 
American Indian is an exotic, not an avitochthon; bvit what period of 
time elapsed, after the recession of the great ice-fields, before he was 
introduced here, we have no means of knowing. Nor have we reli- 
3.ble data to serve as a basis for any satisfactory conjecture as to the 
mental development of these people when they came. The reUcs of 
their arts, falling in the classification of neolithic, gives color to the 
assumption that they were already mound-builders on their arrival, and 
flourished here for some centuries, and were found by De Soto in the 
decadence of their ancient practices. 

To meet the insuperable negative argument of Mr. Heoshaw, that 
no relics of the Indian's use or knowledge of ivory have yet been 
found here, you say: "At the era of the Mound-huilders [who are 
presumed to have made the elcjihant pipes] the elephant and mas- 
todon must have nearly reached the point of e.vtinction on this conti- 
nent, and hence would be infrequently seen, and the article of ' ivory ' 
quite uncommon." Yet you marslial an array of many instances, and 
profess to be able to produce many more, of the remains of man and 
the elephant found together, in proof that the two must have beeti 
coeval here for a great length of time. Perhaps you would have us 
understand that the human remains found with the mastodon's were 
not those of the cultured (?) Mound-builder, but of a race of wild In- 
dians who were here prior to the coming of the Mound -builder? This 
position granted, I would ask why it is that this primitive race, domi- 
nant here for ages, when elephants and mastodons were plentiful, did 
not learn to use ivory, or leave us some record of their acquaintance 
with the great beasts? We have learned that, in Central Africa, the 
most degraded and beast-like cannibal tribes, who are the least re- 
moved from mere simian intelligence, work ivory into beautiful orna- 
ments and weapons. The Root-diggers of thirty years ago, admittedly 
the lowest known people of our continent, went naked, and subsisted 
on roots, acorns, and vermin — like animals; yet they manufactured . 
beautiful weapons and ornamenis of sea-shells, stone, bone, etc And 
we are expected to believe that the Mound-builders, who wrought the 
most refractory stones into surprising shapes of elegance and artistic 
beauty; who traveled hundreds of miles for mica and sea-shells, and 
made all materials, from nishes to hematite and copper, tributes to 
their arts,- — ^and yet failed to utili/e the ivory (that finest of all sub- 
stances for their iJiiqioses) of the few mastodons they occasionally 
killed or found dead 1 We are expected to believe that the Indians 
who — according to Dr. Albert Koch — killed the great mastodon they 
found mired in the Bourbeuse bottom with fire and with flint weapons, 
feasted on his flesh, but left his immense ivory tusks untouched, 
it not reasonable to believe that the very scarcity of mastodons would, I 
when one was seen by the cultured (?) Mound-builders, inspire ihem 



id awe as to cause them to make some meinonai 
of it, as they did of the mythical Piasa? or by imitation of it in pot- 
tery? or by their common method of sculptured foot-prints? Surely, a 
people of such imagination and superstition as was characteristic of 
ind-building Indians, would have perpetuated the appearance 
[ of these huge monsters in other forms than these two pipes of soft 
I sandstone, defective in the must prominent feature of the animal — its 
\ tusks. 

In conclusion, I need scarcely state that I fully agree with Sir John 
I-I-ubbock, that "there does not, as yet, appear any satisfactory proof 
J that man coexisted in America with the mammoth and mastodon." 
I ("Prehistoric Times," first edirion, page 236.) The author of your two 
T elephant pipes may have seen a living female elephant, or a cnide 
I school-book engraving of it, perhajjs at Honfleur, or Dieppe, or Paris, 
I or elsewhere. Their antiquity, in my opinion, can in no event exceed 
—more probably falls short of — the early amalgamation with the trans- 
i Mississippi Indians, of the eoureitrs lie boh, whom neither the power of 
I Cartier or Champlain, nor the authority of the Church, could control. 
I have not seen your inscribed tablets; but assuming the faithfulness 
[ of their representation tn the second volume of Proceedings of the 
1 Davenport Academy, I would, without hesitation, relegate them to the 
' i of so-called relics to which the Grave Creek tablet and the 

: I.enape stone belong. , t- o n* n 

J. F. Snvoer, M.D. 
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L N TEi SiATES Geo ociCAr. Survev, v 
Wa H NCTON. n C , ^pril 8, 1885. ) 
IjunoE Charle.s E. Pittnam, Wooiilaum, Davenport, Iowa,- — 

My Dear Sir: I have great pleasiu-e in acknowledging the receipt 
I of your "Vindication of the Authenticity of the Elephant Pi|ies and In- 
Iscribed Tablets" in the Davenport Academy, together with the copy 
I. of the Dai/y Democral containing an editorial relating thereto. I have 
I read both with great interest, but, 1 must confess, a good deal f>f |iain, 
eriainly the Academy has nothing to gain from controversy with 
L' the Smithsonian Institution, with the Bureau of Ethnology, with Major 
f Powell, or with Mr. Henshaw ; and it appears to me that the tone of 
lyour vindication is controversial rather than judicial. 
I The Bureau of Ethnology is endowed with money and brains, and, 
Iby virtue of its connection with the Smithsonian Institution, as well as 
i.the eminence of its Director, must be regarded as one of the leading, 
WS not the leading anthropologic institution in this country. Its friend- 
■ ship and cooperation are therefore valuable to all other such inslitu- 



tions throughout the country, while its enmity will |)rove doubly disad- 
vantageous in consequence of the high esteem in which it is deservedly 
held abroad. Thus far the history of the Davenport Academy has 
been one of successes. It has encountered obstacles, but these have 
been successfully surmounted; and it has made for itself a reputation 
for energy, industry, and thorooglily scientific merit — such a reputa- 1 
tion as is not easily tarnished. I am therefore sorry (hat it was r 
deemed best by the members of the .Academy to either ignore the mis- 
lakes and supposed personal thrusts contained in the Second Ethno- 
logic Annual, or, at most, to res|Jond to them through the columns of 
some scientific journal in a jndicJal, dispassionate rejoinder of a page 

Please understand that in thus expressing my feelings I express the , 
sentiments of a firm friend of the Academy and a citizen of the State. 
My feelings are also, perhaps, determined, to some extent, by my prin- ' 
ciples in regard to the ethics of science. I maintain that in scientific 
work the ego should be forgotten, that scientific credit is an idle fig- 
ment, and that individual name? should appear only as a means of 
fixing responsibility. I realize that identical views were probably pre- 
sented by some of your members in the discussions relating to the 
matter, and that your course was decided upon by consense among 
members and friends of the Academy; and I do not criticise your 
course, but rather, as 1 have already intimated, express the feeUogs of 
one of the members of the Academy. 

Now that the pamphlet has been published, and it is proposed by the 
Academy to distribute it as widely as possible, I am quite willing to do 
my share. I should like, therefore, to have you forward me two or 
three additional copies. At least two gendemen who are interested in 
the matter, knowing that I have some connection with the Davenport 
Academy, have applied to me for copies. I should like to be able to 
meet such requests in the future. 

Please convey my kindest regards to your family, particularly Mrs. 
Putnam, to whom I am deeply indebted. My debt to her shall, how- 
ever, be partly repaid within a few clays. 

With best wishes for the Academy, 1 beg to remain 

Sincerely yours, \V. J. McGke, Geolof^ist. 



IJavenport, Iowa, A|>ril ii, 1885. 
W. J. McGee, Geoioaist, DepartmenI of the Interior, UniUd States Geo^ 

logical Surrey, IVashinglon, D. C, — 

My Dear Sir: Vour valued favor of the 8lh instant was receivedJ 
this morning. From your emphatic condemnation, during your lasl.I 
visit here, of the "careless statements" of Mr. Henshaw, we relied upon 1 
your support, and hence the tone of your letter was quite a surprise, J 
However, we all feel that it would, after all, be quite unreasonable io 
us to expect more in view of your present environments. 

We note with entire good nature your strictures upon the style and i 
manner of our vindication. Our action, however, vi as well considered, J 
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and the manner in which it has been received by archseologiats assures 
US of the wisdom of our decision. Throughout the extensive corre- 
spondence now before me. our "Vindication" is strongly commended 
as exceedingly temperate and satisfactory. It was certainly "judicial," 
in that it gave both parties in this arch ieo logical war a fair hearing; and 
io this connection, my dear sir, you must permit me to say that to char- 
acterise as "controversial" an exposure of error and falsehood was 
scarcely judicious on your part. 

We notice with curious interest your use of the terms "friendship" 
and "eumity" as applied to the Bureau of Ethnology. Was not this an 
inadvertence? The present management may entertain these merely 
human feelings, but the Bureau itself, as the embodiment of pure sci- 
ence, should be above such weaknesses. "In scientific work," you 
know, "the e,^o should be forgotten!" While you warn us of the dan- 
ger of incurring the enmity of the Bureau, you also admit that in the 
volume under discussion it made "mistakes;" and we feel that, inas- 
much a.s we have tnith on our side, the Bureau cannot fail, in the end, 
to do us justice. 

Moreover, it may be added, in conclusion, if the Henshaw liaper is 
a product of ihs friendship of the Bureau, the Daveuyiort Academy has 
little to dread from its enmity. A more insidious and malignant attack 
could not have been made by its worst enemy. 

We are much gratified at the interest your friends are taking in our 
"Vindication." and I have handed your letter to Mn Pratt with the re- 
quest that he should forward the copies you desire. Thanking you fur 
the friendly interest you have taken in our affairs, I remain 

Very sincerely yours, 
PROK, W. J. MlGee. Charles E. Putnam. 

Df.F'Art.ment of the Interior. J 

United States Geologicai, Survev, t 
Washington, D. C, April 14, 1885. ) 
Afy Dear Sir: Your valued favor of the 1 ith instant is this moment 
at hand. I learn from it with regret that the tone of my letter of the 
8th instant cannot have fairly represented my feelings. As I intimated 
in that letter, if I had taken part in the counsels of the Academy, I 
should have advocated the publicatiun of a briefer and more imper- 
sonal vindication ; but, as my remarks during my last delightful visit to 
Davenport e.tpressed, and as I intended that the tone of my letter 
should imply, I regarded, and still regard, some vindication as urgently 
demanded. From my aci]uaintance with those who have taken part in 
the vindication, I am convinced that your action was "well considered;" 
and I do not doubt that, had I been present during the discussions in 
relation to the subject, I should have acquiesced in the general judg- 
ment and freely borne my share of the onus of the defense. Indeed, I 
have orally defended the Academy in this matter, as well as your vin- 
dication, in much stronger terms than my last letter may have Indi- 
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cated ; and I deeply regret your inference that you cannot rely upon 
my support in this as in other matters. 

Under existing social conditions no human institution can be abso- 
lutely divorced from its founders and leaders; and accordingly, though 
personally I hold the ego to be of subordinate importance, it seems to 
me to be admissible to speak of " friendship," " enmity," and other 
human sentiments in connection with such institutions. So the coop- 
eration that has existed between the Bureau of Ethnology and your 
Academy may be regarded as an expression of the "friendship" existing 
between these institutions. However, it is not worth while to discuss 
an immaterial point. Certainly we are agreed in this — that some vin- 
dication was so urgently demanded that the matter could not be ignored 
by the Academy. 

. It was only the personal element that enters into your vindication 
that I thought of characterizing as controversial. The entire docu- 
ment is judicial in the sense in which you use the term, for it unques- 
tionably contains so full a statement of the questions at issue as to 
afford the public generally the means of deciding independently upon 
the merits of the case. 

I am i)leased to learn that the course of the Academy has received 
so general commendation from archaeologists, and tnist the effect of 
the episode will be to augment the high esteem in which the Academy 
is already justly held at home and abroad. 

I have pleasure in acknowledging receipt of three additional copies 
of the "Vindication." I will see that they are well placed. 

Beheve me to remain, my dear sir. 

Very truly yours, W. J. McGee, Geologist. 

Judge C. K. Putnam, 

VVoodlaivn^ Davenport^ Iowa. 



From Prof. Spencer F. Baird, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution^ 

Washington^ D. C. 

I^VVith the undcrstunding^ that the Bureau of r.thnolog^y was under the control of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and entertiiining- a very high opinion of the exact scholarship and profound 
scientific attainments of its distinguished Secretary, we sought to ascertain how it happened that 
so faulty and unscientific a paper as that of Mr. Ilenshaw's should have been included in a Gov- 
ernment publication. The results of our investigations, as disclosed in the following corre- 
spondence, will be read with interest.] 

Davenport, Iowa, May 31, 1885. 

Prof. Spencer F. Baird, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
WasJiington, D. C, — 

Dear Sir: During the past summer an eminent archaeologist di- 
rected our attention to an attack made upon our Academy by Henry 
W. Henshaw in the Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnol- 
ogy, and kindly forwarded us a copy of the publication which he had 
received from the Bureau, for our inspection. In expressing his con- 
demnation of this paper, this gentleman strongly advised us to have the 
matter presented as a })roper subject for Congressional inquiry. After 
careful consideration, however, we decided upon a different course. 
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and the result is the littie pamphlet 1 send you herewith. J^ 
before this been forwarded to your address, it has perhaps already 
fallen under your observation, but I send you another copy in connec- 
tion with this communication, as it will render unnecessary any further 
statement of facts, and will present with sufficient clearness our special 
grievances. 

The force of this attack was very greatly augmented by the connec- 
tion of the Bureau of Ethnology with the Smithsonian Institution, 
and I therefore take the liberty of writing to ascertain whether this 
paper of Mr.' Henshaw's is ajiproved and endorsed by your Institution, 
or by yourself. In making these inquiries, perhaps I ought to say we 
have in view a revision of our pamphlet for another edition, which will 
probably be reciuired in the near future, and awaiting with interest your 
answer to these inquiries, I remain. 

Very res()ectf»llv yours, 

Chas. E. Putnam. 



Smithsonean iNSTJ-ruirun, | 

Washington, D. C, June ^ 1885. \ 
Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of May 31st, amioundng 
the transmission of a pamphlet in reply to an article by Mr. Henshaw, 
and which I had previously j'ead with much interest. 1 have sent a- 
copy of your letter to Major Powell for his consideration. 
Respectfully, 

Spencer F. Batrd. 
C. E. Pd'i'nam, 1-;si,j., Davenport, lo-ma. 



Davknport, InwA, August 26, JSS5, 
Prof. Spencer F. Baird. Secretary Smit/isonian Institution, llas/iinj;- 

ton, D. C.,— 

Afv Dear Sir: On the 31st of May last T took the liberty of calling 
your attention to an article entitled "Animal Carvings from Mounds 
in the Mississippi Valley," by Henry W. Henshaw. and appearing in 
the Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. As this paper 
assailed the authenticity of relics in our museum, and the honesty of 
members of our Academy, I was thereby impelled to submit for your 
careful consideration the following inquiry; "The force of this attack 
was very greatly augmented by the connection of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology with the Smithsonian Institution, and I therefore take the lib- 
erty of writing to ascertain whether this paper of Mr. Henshaw's is 
approved and endorsed by your Institution, or by yourself." 

This inquiry, I am sure, was entirely ]jroper. You occupy a high 
official position in the administration of a great educational trust, and 
it is considered that every citi/.en who is engaged in scientific work is 
entitled to share in its advantages. It was therefore with surprise 1 re- 
ceived and read the following laconic reply to ray inquiry : 
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receipt of your letter of May 31st, announcing the t 
mission ot a pamphlet in reply to an article by Mr. Henshaw, and I 
which I had previously read with interest. I have sent a copy of your: J 
letter to Major Powell for his consideration." 

Inasmuch as Major Powell was implicated with Mr. Hensliaw in t! 
commission of the wrong of which we com|3lain, this reference of i 
matter back to liim was, to say the least, a singular disposition of n 
inquiry. I have, however, been awaiting with curious interest the n 
suit. As no report thereon from Major Powell has been communicated 
to me, it is reasonable to conclude he has no answer to make. Now, 
my dear sir, you must pardon me the observation that, in a matter of 
so much importance, we were entitled to a full and frank answer to 
our inquiry. 

Here was a Bureau working under your supervision, and here was 
its official report ushered into the world of science with your apparent 
endorsement ; and, either by mistake or design, this pubUcation con- 
tained a paper in no sense an original scienrific investigation, but made 
up of newspaper and magazine gossip, and showing a deplorable ignor- 
ance of all essential facts. Mr. Henshaw never saw the objects he 
undertook to criticise, was wholly unacquainted with the discoverers 
and with the members of our Academy, never made an inquiry of 
either, and yet, with amazing audacity, he pronounces the relics in 
question to be forgeries, charges the explorers with the practice of-jug- 
glery in making their pretended discoveries, and, in his endeavor tfy-m 
fasten the stigma of fraud upon our Academy, he has the seeming su[>-,l 
port of the Smithsonian Institution ! 

Fhitertaining for the great Institution under your charge a 
cere admiration, and for yourself, jiersonally, the highest respect, and ij 
anxious to do no injustice to any of the parties involved, I decided to J 
ascertain whether there could be any satisfactory ex|>lanalion of thU 1 
singular publication, and hence my inquiry. Now, if Mr. Henshaw's I 
work is thoroughly scientific, and is entitled to publication at public J 
expense, then clearly he should receive your open endorsement — and' J 
certainly he needs it! If, on the contrary, his work is found to bt] 
unscientific, its publication an oversight, and that thereby a greajT 
wrong has been done to honest investigators, then simple justice wuulffl 
seem to demand that this blimder should be promptly disavowed, ; 
the injury amply retrieved. The Smithsonian Institution, great a 
is, cannot afford to shield either wrong-doer or wrong-doing. If , 
Henshaw has perpetrated a libel under cover of a Government pu 
cation, then clearly we are entitled to have his n 
world in the same imposing manner. 

The questions involved, you will perceive, are of vital importance ti 
all persons engaged in scientific research. In, therefore, asking of j 
a careful reconsideration of the inquiry I have submitted, I trust j 
will not consider me intrusive. 

We have received a large number of communications from arch^olo^ 
gists in this country and Europe concerning this Henshaw paper, i 
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Key have great scientific value, we have it in contemplarion Co puD- 
lish the more important of ihem in connection with the fourth volume 
of our Proceedings, now in press. We shall, of course, expect to in- 
clude this correspondence; and now, awaiting with interest your fur- 
ther reply to my inquiry, I remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 

Cmas. E. Putnam. 

Smithsonian Institution, ) 

Washington, D. C, Sept. i6, 1885. \ 
Charles K. Putnam, Esq., President of the Davenport Academy of 

Natural Sciences, Davenport, loifa,— 

Dear Sir: I have before me your communication of August a6, and 
take pleasure in answering the inquiries which it contains. 

The Smithsonian Institution, like other institutions and societies of a 
similar character, assumes no responsibility whatever for the accuracy 
of papers published under its auspices. Still less does it undertake to 
endorse or to defend the conclusions and theories advanced by their 
authors. The fact that a paper has been published in a voUime which 
bears upon its title-page the name of the Institution does not therefore 
imply that it has the endorsement or apjiroval of the Institution, nor 
does it, in my judgment, "augment the force" of any criticisms which 
it may contam. Such papers must sland or fall upon their own merits, 
exactly as if published in the proceedings of a society or in one of our 
scientific journals. 

The Smithsonian Institution, in its most formal series of pubhcations 
— "The Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge" — expressly and 
officially disclaims responsibility for the contents of each separate 
paper, notwithstanding the fact that every one of these papers has been 
submitted for approval to a committee of three competent specialists. 

The Report of the Bureau of Ethnology is prepared under the super- 
vision of its Director, Major J. W. Powell, and although it is. as a 
matter of official form, addressed to the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, he has nothing whatever to do with its preparation, nor has 
he any supervision of its contents. 

You wil! readily understand, then, why I cannot undertake to ex- 
press any opinion concerning the publications of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, when the direct publications of the Institution are understood 
to stand so com|)letely upon their own merits. The Director of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, as I have previously informed you, is the person 
to whom all requests for such information should be addressed. 

Having answered your inquiry as to the official connection of the 
Smithsonian Insdlution with the publications in question, I may further 
say that I am not prepared to express an intelligent personal opinion 
as to the antiquity of the objects under discussion, since I have not had 
time nor opyjortunity to investigate the subject. The resnlts of further 
mound explorarion will probably, within a few years, give evidence of 
great weight for or against the authenticity of the Davenport pipes. 
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I am glad, however, of this opportunity to say that I have never had 
other than the utmost confidence in the good faith and integrity of 
those members of your Academy who have been engaged in the study 
of the relics in question. I deeply regret that the discussion of a sci- 
entific problem should have become embarrassed by considerations of 
a personal nature. I assure you that you could not fall into a graver 
error than to suppose that any "endeavor to fasten the stigma of fraud 
upon the Academy" could have the sympathy or "seeming support of 
the Smithsonian Institution." I am, sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 

Spencer F. Baird, Secretary. 

Davenport, Iowa, October 23, 1885. 

Prof. Spencer F. Baird, Secretary Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C, — 

Dear Sir: In the view I have taken of the connection between the 
so-called "Bureau of Ethnology" and the Smithsonian Institution, I feel 
confident I have fallen into no error, but, when confronted with the 
positive denial in your communication of September i6th last, I de- 
layed replying until I could find leisure to make a careful reexamina- 
tion of the records. 

I now find that in the year 1879 Congress passed a law consolidating 
the separate Surveys under one management; that previous to that 
date ethnological investigation had been conducted principally in con- 
nection with the Rocky Mountain explorations; that under this law all 
collections thus made were turned over to the Smithsonian Institution, 
and that by provision of subsequent acts these explorations were to be 
continued under its supervision. Thus, the act of March 3d, 1879, 
provided: "That all the archives, records, and material relating to the 
Indians of North America, collected by the Geographical and Geologi- 
cal Survey of the Rocky Mountain region, shall be turned over to the 
Smithsonian Institution, that the work may be completed and prepared for 
publication under its direction^ 

The various appropriation acts subsequently passed by Congress 
contained provisions substantially like the following, taken from the act 
of August 7th, 1882 : 

"For' North American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution : For the 
purpose of continuing ethnological researches among the North Amer- 
ican Indians, under the direction of the Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, including salaries and compensation of all necessary em- 
ployes, thirty-five thousand dollars." 

And in the Smithsonian Report for the same year (1882) your own 
views concerning this department are thus clearly stated : 

"As in previous years, I propose to include in the present report, in 
addition to matters pertaining strictly to the Institution, a brief account 
of the operations of the National Museum, and of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, which ?nay be considered as part of the Smithsonian Institution." 
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In the "Introductory" to the First Annual Report of the Bureau~c 
Kthnology, Major Powell himself explains the origin of this so-called 
"bureau," and there states that "the Secretary of the Sniit/tsoniait Insti- 
ttitinn intrusteil its manaj^ement to the former director of the survey of 
the Rocky Mountain region." It thus plainly appears that Major Pow- 
ell, in his own estimation, occupies his present position at the head of 
that department, by appointment of the Secrelai-y of the Smithsonian 
Institution. It further as plainly appears that the Bureau of Ethnology 
has no legal existence except as a department of the Smithsonian Insli- 

Inasrauch as the appropriations are also made by Congress upon the 
express condition that this work is to be performed under your "iliree- 
tion," the statement you now make concerning one of its official reports 
that "the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution has nothinfi wAatei'er 
to do with its preparation, nor has he any supervision of its contents," will 
occasion surprise, and may serve to disclose an unperformed duty. 

My previous assumption, therefore, that "the force of lliis attack was 
very greatly augmented by the connection of the Bureau of Ethnology 
with the Smithsonian Institution," seems after all to he well founded. 
Mr. Henshaw was an employtr in this department, receiving a stated 
salary, and presumed in his utterance to represent the views of his 
superiors. Thus, going forth stamped with the name of your institu- 
tion, the statements in his paper would pass unchallenged into the 
world of science. Mr, Henshaw derived importance from his eviron- 
ments. "Strip him of his plumage and you fix him to the earth." If, 
as the law clearly contemplates, Mr. Henshaw is working under your 
"direction," then must his paper have derived importance from your 
name and fame. 

The American Congress in taking these ethnological researches 
away from the Geological Survey, and |)lacing tljem under the direct 
supervision of one of the foremost scholars of our country, acted with 
wise forethought. To a gentleman like yourself, accustomed to pre- 
cision in the use of language, it will not be necessary to discuss the 
force and significance of the expression used by our law-makers in 
enacting that in future these ethnological researches should be con- 
ducted under the "direction" of the Secretary of our great scientific 
institution. It was never contemplated, I am sure, that the connection 
thus established could be regarded by any one, and above all, by your- 
self, as an airy nothing, a mere legal fiction. 

In your communication you disclaim all responsibility for the accu- 
racy of papers published by or under the auspices of the Smithsonian 
In.stitution itself, and disavow any obligation to either indorse or de- 
fend the conclusions and theories of the writers. This position is so 
evidently correct it scarcely required restatement. It will readily be 
conceded that all its scientific papers accepted for jiublication "must 
stand or fall upon their own merits." There is, however, a limit to 
your freedom from responsibility, which, as stated in your own rules, 
involves the precise question I have raised in this correspondence. 
This regulation concerning your publications is thus stated : 
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"It is impossible in most cases to verify the statements of an antnor, 
and therefore neither the Commission nor the [nstitutian can be responsi- 
ble for more than the general character of a memoir." 

Voiir Institution therefore accepts resjionsibility for the "general 
character" of its publications, antj this, you will concede, would re- 
quire the exclusion of all libelous, scurrilous, and unscientific papers. ' 
Now, therefore, should there appear among your publication 
cle assailing a scientific society without reason, charging fraud upon its 
members without )3roof, made up of second-hand information without 
scientific merit, the American public would be justified in holding your 
Institution derebct in duty. That such was the "general character" of 
Mr. Henshaw's paper must be evident when so excellent an arch.^olo- 
gist as Professor Peet, of the American Antiquarian, says of it: "We 
should have considered it a libel if it was said of us." And again! 
"There is scarcely a truthful or convincing paragraph in the whole 
article, and many of the remarks are as careless and groundless as they 
can well be." And when so exact and careful a writer as Dr. D, G. 
Brinton thus condemns it: "A would-be critical article on 'Animal 
Carvings from Mounds in the Mississippi Valley' is inserted from the 
pen of Henry W. Henshaw. It would have been of more weight had 
the writer known more of his topic from personal observation, and de- 
pended less on second-hand statements, 'fhe Bureau should confine 
its writers lo what they know of their own knowledge.' And again ; 
"From my first reading of his article I concluded it a paper not com- 
posed in the true spirit of science, and out of place in the publications 
of the Bureau." And when so eminent an authority in anthropology 
as Prof, Otis T. Mason, of the National Museum, hurls at it this sting- 
ing anathema : " TIte last 70ord tliaf should fall from (he lips of a brother 
naturalist is '■fraud/'" These few citations, from the vast number at 
hand, will justify me jn assuming that, without the aid of a "Commis- 
sion," the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insritution, on account of its 
faulty "general character," must have promiidy condemned this paper '1 
as wholly unworthy of publication. 

In your closing paragraph you fail to distinguish between the "an- 
titiuity" and the "authenticity" of the relics in i|uestion. This distinc- 
tion has been carefully observed in the statements we have made, and, 
so far as our Academy is concerned, the "authenticity" of our relics is 
the only question under discussion. Among experienced archsolo- 
gists the "antiquity" of all mound relics is yet an open question, upon & 
which widely conflicting views are entertained. The "authenticity" (rf A 
the relics in question we consider fully established ; but, reversing yoiuki 
own expression, we cheerfully concede that the results of further mouiwlj 
explorations will probably within a few years give evidence of grea£ 
weight for or against the "antiquity" of the Davenport pipes, 
"authenticity" established, they cerlamly bear strong internal ev 
of great antiquity, and should it be established by other discoveriestl 
that man and the mastodon were contemporary on this continent* r 
scientific skeptics will then httve no further occasion to question either J 
their authenticity or antiquity. 



I heartily join with you in the eKjiression of a regret that the o 
cussion of these interesting scienrific problems should have become 
embarrassed by cotisiderations ai a. personal natnre, and doubtless you 
would join with me in the further statement that by the introduction of 
ordinary billingsgate into a serious scientific publication, Mr. Henshaw 
had fairly exposed himself to the just censure and condemnation of all 
earnest students of science. 

I read with pleasure and gratification your endorsement of our 
Academy, and your expressions of confidence in the good faith and 
and as this of itself is a condemnation of 
I; renders any further answer to my inquiries 
unnecessary. 

Thanking you for your courteous attentions, and craving pardon 
for these tedious intrusions upon your valuable time, I remain 

Very respectfully yours, 
_ „ „ „ Chas. E. Putnam. 

Prof. Si'encer F. Batrd. 

As no answer was received, this correspondence close'd with the 
above letter. The silence of the distinguished Secretary, it must be 
acknowledged, is sufficiently significant; and, no doubt, it was unrea- 
sonable in us, under the circumstances, to expect a more specific re- 
sponse lo our inquiry. It is, however, becoming uncomfortably evident 
to the many friends and admirers of the Smithsonian Institution that 
its connection with the so-called Bureau of Ethnology is a source of 
embarrassment and a drag upon its progress; and, among its other re- 
forms, the present American Congress could do no better work than 
by promptly severing this entangling alliance, forced upon the Smith- 
sonian Institution by a former administration. By so doing it would 
save to the National Treasury an annual expenditure of $40,000.00; 
it would protect from taint and injury our great scientific institution ; it 
would give greater freedom to archaeological research ; it would purify 
the cause of science. 



CRITICISMS OF SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 



The controversy forced upon the Davenport Academy by the ac 
sations of the Bureau of Ethnology has attracted very general attention ■ 
and been made the subject uf frequent newspaper comment. It isr 
however, our intention to include herein the many kindly notices we 
have received from the popular press, and we shall now strictly limit 
ourselves to a brief presentation of the views and statements of the ■ 
more conservative scientific journals ; 



"We next read the article by Mr. Henry W. Henshaw, 'Animal Carv- 
ings from the Mounds of the Mississippi Valiey.' We recognise the. I 
cuts, which have become so familiar, and agree with the writer in many 
of his conclusions, but prefer to leave some ijuestions open. He is cer- 
tainly insinuating a great deal when the writer says that the discoverer 
of the elephant pijies and inscribed tablets at Davenport had a remark- 
able ' archffiolngic instinct and the aid of his divining-rod' when making 
his discoveries, as if he was guilty of an intentional fraud. We should 
consider it a iibel if it was said of us." — Rev. Stephen D. Pef.t, March, I 



"Mr. Hkn,shaw ANi) Moi(ND-Bt)it,nERs' Pipes. ^The pamphlet o 
Mound-buiiders' pipes, by Mr. Q. E. Putnam, has awakened very much 
interest among arckeologists of this couutry and Kurope. The attack 
upon the society by Mr. Henshaw, which was iJublished in the second 
reijort of the Kthnological Bureau, seems to have aroused indignation 
in many different quarters. The letters which have been received by | 
Mr. Putnam, congratulattng him on the boldness of his defense, are not A 
only numerous, but from the very best sources. The more we readJ 
Mr. Henshaw's article, the more pretentious and groundless do the po^l 
sitions of the writer seem. There is scarcely a truthful or convinciiu 
paragraph in the whole article, and many of the remarks are as careless 
and groundless as they can well be. Mr. Henshaw would belter havfij 
confined his attention to his own department of ornithology, o 
have been a little more modest in entering upon the de|iartm( 
archeology. The arrogance which he has exhibited is certainly not a 
good introduction for him in the new field. The wonder is that Majoi 
Powell, the chief of the Bureau, should not have seen the carelessnea 
of his statements and noticed the supercilious air with which he 1; 
treated architoiugists generally. Written by assistant and endorsed bj^ 






the chief, the article is destined to produce mischief and arouse preju- 
dice against the Bureau. Mr. Henshaw evidently owes an apology f 
the Davenport society." — Rev. Stephen I). Peet, /uiy, 18S5. 

Pacific Science Monthly. 

"From Charles E. Putnam, President of the Davenport Acadec 
Sciences, we have received a pamphlet of forty pages relating to ele- 
phant, pipes found in that vicinity. The Bureau of Ethnology, Wash- 
ington, made an attack upon these finds, calhng in 'niestion their gen- 
uineness, to which Mr. Putnam replies in an incisive way that will 
doubtless cause the Washington relic sharps to look a 'leedle out.' The 
first of these pijies is said to have been plowed up in a corn-field in 
Louisa Connty,*Iowa. in 1873, by Peter Mare, a German farmer. The 
other was discovered in March, 1880-, in a mound, in the same county, 
by Rev. A. Blumer, a Lutheran clergyman. Rev. J. Gass, a Mr. Hass, 
and .seVeral workmen were present. These gentlemen are said to be 
irre|)roachable in character, and Mr. Gass is a member of the Academy. 
The men who made these liiscoveries, and the circumstances connected 
therewith, warrant the conclusion that they are genuine finds, and that 
no deception whatever has been practiced in the matter. Mr. Putnam 
has certainly made out his case, anJ it seems lu us that he removes 
every reasonable doubt as to their being genuine. Anti(juarians gen- 
erally seem to overlook the fact that the mastodon existed upon this 
continent in comparatively recent rimes. A skeleton was found in e.\- 
cavating the bed of a canal a few miles north of Covington, Fountain 
County, Indiana, bedded in wet jjeat, the larger bones containing the 
marrow, which was used by the workmen to 'grease' their boots. 
Chunks of adipocere, 2/^x3 inches, occupied the place of the kidney 
fat of the monster. But five years ago the remains of a mastodon were 
found in Iroquois County, Illinois, between the ribs of which was found 
a mass of herbs and grasses similar to those which still grow in that 
vicinity. In the same bed of clay was found land and fresh-water 
shells such as still exist in that locality to the present time, Kvidences 
of this kind can be furnished from many places; hence it is not improb- 
able that man and the mastodon have existed together upon this con- 
tinent within the past five thousand years. We are aware that these 
views will be pooh-poohed and waved aside by some who, in their self- 
sufficiency, believe that archieological wisdom will be a thing of the 
past when they die; nevertheless, our position is tenable and fully sus- 
ceptible of proof, we think. The savants of Washington have doubt- 
less been hasty in their condemnation of the finds we have been con- 
sidering."— Stephen Bowers, Ph.D., May, 1885. 

The Young Mineralogist and Antiquarian. 

"We believe an article in the Second Annual Report of the Bureau 
. of Kthnology to be open to severe criticism. The Bureau, under ihc 
management of Major J. W. Powell, has recently taken the decided 
position thai the Mound-builders were nothing more nor less than the 
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ancestors of the various tribes of aborigines who were found inhabiting 
this continent by Columbus. Whether or not the Bureau is justified, 
by the possession of undeniable and sufficient evidence, in taking this 
decided stand, is left to the reader's judgment. In our oiiinion, based 
on careful perusal of the evidence cited by the capablt members of the 
Bureau, ihey are not. The nuestion of the Mound -builders' identity is 
yet an open one, and may remain so for some time to come; and 
although every archiuologisi has a theory based on certain indications, 
no matter how learned, no one has proven his theory in a manner sat- 
isfactory to all. The theories of to-day are all liable to be overthrown 
by the discoveries of to-morrow, as history shows. The Davenport 
Academy of Sciences has recently brouRht to light some very interesting 
and remarkable relics in the shape of two elephant pipes and three in- 
scribed tablets. The discovery of these was made at various times by 
gentlemen who donated the relics to this Academy. Two of the in- 
scribed tablets were found near the city of Davenport, Iowa, on Janu- 
ary loth, 1877, by Rev. J, Gass. An exact and careful statement of 
the facts connected with the discovery may be found in ' Proceedings 
Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences,' Vol. II., p. 96. The state- 
ments made by the discoverer were fully verified by members of the 
Academy, who personally examined the surroundings, eic. The testi- 
mony of the genuineness of the pipe is clear and convincing Of the 
elephant ])ipes, one was discovered in March, 1S80, in a mound on the 
farm of Mr, P- Hass, in Louisa County, Iowa, by Rev. A. Blumer, and 
was by him announced to the Academy. The other was obtained 
from a farmer in Louisa County, Iowa. From what we are able to 
learn of the relics, there are no suspicious circumstances connected 
with the finding of them. And this is not the only authentic discovery 
of elephant pipes; other discoveries have been made, showing that the 
Mound-builders were contemporary with the mastodon : for example, 
the mucb-written-about 'elephant mound' in Wisconsin. But the Bu- 
reau had all along saw fit to discredit the authenticity of these relics; 
therefore (and here we come to the point), when the last discovery was 
made, the Bureau considered it necessary to at once attack their au- 
thenticity. For this purjjose a gentleman named H- W. Henshaw was 
introduced to archaeologists, by Major Powell, as '.skilled as a natu- 
ralist, but especially as an ornithologist,' and strongly endorsed by 
Major Powell as being capable of subjecting the methods and discov- 
eries of the Davenport Academy of Sciences to 'destructive criticism.' 
We do not see this destructive criticism. Mr. Henshaw does not seem 
to have taken very great pains to inform himself of the facts in the 
case, but confines himself to such arguments as that ' the explorer was 
alone when he made the discovery.' This is no argument at all, and, 
more than that, the facts clearly show that no less than six highly re- 
spected persons were engaged in these explorations, and no less than 
three were present at each discovery. If every relic discovered by 
persons who were alone when they made the discovery should be 
thrown out as unauthentic, many of the most remarkable relics in our 
museums would have to be thrown out. We give a characteristic 
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age from Mr. Henshaw's article ; ' Archaiologists must certainly deem 
it unfortunate that, outside of the Wisconsin mound, the only evidence 
of the coexistence of the Mound-builder and the mastodon shotild 
reach the scientific world through the agency of one individual. So 
derived, each succeeding carving of the mastodon, be it more or less 
accurate, instead of being accepted by archieologists as cumulative 
evidence lending to establish the genuineness of the sculptured testi- 
mony showing that the Mound-builders and the mastodon were coeval, 
will be viewed with ever-increasing suspicion.' If we are not mistaken, 
these are sentiments decidedly new to the scientific world. They have 
the strong endorsement of the Director of the Bureau of Ethnology."^ 
T. H. Wise, April, 1885. 

loviti IlistorUal Record. 

"We have received a copy of a neat pamphlet of thirty-eight pages, 
illustrated, entitled ' Vilephant Pipes in the Museum of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Davenport, Iowa,' by Charles E. Putnam, which is a 
vindication of the authenticity of the elephant pipes and inscribed tablets 
in the museum of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sciences from the 
accusations of the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Insritution. 
The author, who is President of the Davenport Academy, presents in a 
clear and caustic manner a mass of testimony to prove the genuineness 
of those unique specimens, which have been called in question. Aside 
from the high standing of the individual members of the Davenport 
Academy, their work is one which is pursued for the love'of it alone, 
and it would seem impossible to assign a motive for Iheir practicing" a 
willful deception. Iowa, some years ago, produced the Cardiff Giant, 
an ingenious hoax having its origin in cupidity, and it is only quite 
lately that some fiction dealer deceived many people by a description 
of a monster animal alleged to have been discovered invading a farm- 
er's premises and des|Joiling him of his fattest hogs. These impostures 
are akin to the hoax perpetrated on the astronomers years ago by a 
New England sham, who claimed to have detected living animals on 
the surface of the moon, and we hope have not in any way prejudiced 
the Davenport Academy in the eyes of the Smithsonian Insritution. 
The latter we hope will find ample warrant in reversing their judgmeiit 
when they read the able pamphlet from the pen of Mr. Putnam."— 
April, 18S5. 

The PtnHsylvstHia Magasine. 

"Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1880-81, EJy J. W. 
Powell, Direclor, Washington, :883. Large 8vo, pp. 477. 

"It may appear somewhat late to notice a book which professes to 
have been issued in 1883; but this date is one of the mysteries which 
surround the work of the Government printing-office. In point of fact, 
it is only within the last few months that this report of 18S0 has been 
accessible to the public. Its merits, however, make amends for its 
tardiness. There are several arricles in it which stand in the first rank 
1 archieology and ethnology. 



"As first in value we mention the excellent paper on Art in Shell of 
the Ancient Americans, byWilhimH Holmes His resolutiun of the 
peculiar and obscure artisLii, designs which he figures la as ingenious as 
it is convincing. The analogy of the decoration and drawings on shells 
from Missouri and (leoi^ia to the art work of the Mayas of Yucatan is 
altogether too positive lo be attnbuiable to chance or to parallelism of 
art evolution. Its explanation demands a historic unitj of culture. 

"The aptitude for artiiliLWork in the nitive race is further illustrated 
by the article of Dr, Wash ngion Matthews on Navajo Silversmiths.' 
He shows that they have nut onl> technical dexterity but original dec- 
orative conceptions as well 

"Mr. Frank H. Ciishin^ Lonlnbutes one of his studies of Zufli life, 
in this instance on the 7ui^i philosophy and their fetiches. It is a very 
curious illustration of the course ot native thought lirected toward the 
problems of religion. 

"Similar to it in its sulject is Mrs trminnie \ Smiths paper on the 
'Myths of the Iroquois With due deference we must say, however, 
that the illustrations ot this irticle borrowed without credit from Cu- 
sick's well-known book { which has already a] peared in a Government 
publication), are out of place m a report of the Bureau of Kthnology. 
Nor does Mrs. Smith improve on the ipiaint narrative of C'nsick by 
dressing it up in modem Knglish. 

'"A would-be critical article on ' .Animal Carvings from the Mounds 
of the Mississippi Valley' is inserted from the pen of Henry W. Hen- 
shaw. It would have been of more weight had the writer known more 
of his topic from, personal observation, and depended less on second- 
hand statements. The Bureau should confine its writers to what they , 
know of their own knowledge. 

"Two illustrated catalogues of collections from New Mexico, bjrl 
James Stevenson, close the volume."— D. G. B., A/iri/, iSS 

The AmcrUan Naliiralisl. 

" Under the title ' Klephant Pipes in the Museum of the Academy d 
Natural Sciences. riaven|jort, Iowa.' Mr. Charles E. Putnam enters i 
vigorous and well-written protest against the criticisms and insinuatioi 
which have been made against the character of the discoverer and tf 
authenticity of the elephant pipes in the museum of the Davenpt 
Academy. The article is racy reading, and incidentally gives s 
arguments against the desire for centralizarion in science shown ii 
tain ipiartera. It will be found impossible to concentrate all sciei 
any one clicjue or city. Our local societies and scattered observ 
need not feel that their efforts are not as valuable in their way as tl 
labors of Government officials and closet or office naturalists." — " ' 

"The Davenport Elephant Pipes.— Mr. Charles E. Putoar . 
Davenport, Iowa, has )iiihlished a iiamphlel of thirty-eight pages a 
vindicatiini of the aiiihi.-ntii:ity of the elephant pipes and inscribed taq 
of the l>aven|iort Academy of Natural ScienctS 
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from the accusations of the Bureau of Klhriology of the Smithsonian 
Insiiimion. Those who have known the history of the Davenport 
Academy, its struggles and triumphs for the love of pure science, and 
the extreme caution of its leading members, regretted that anything 
should appear in a Government publication reflecting upon their veracity 
or honesty. Tablets are common enough, being made of slaie and 
other material, and worn to-day by the present Indians of British Co- 
Uimhia and Alaska. So long as they do not contain outlandish and 
uiK hissiliahle inscriptions, there is nothing mysterious about them. On 
the cuntiary, the elephant pipes are mysteries. When I try to put the 
ra^t which we possess at the museum with something else, there is 
nothing !o put with it. Professor Henry once said to one of his assist- 
ants who discovered an unci as si liable specimen: 'That seems to stand 
out so unsociably that we must call it an "outstanding phenomenon," 
and wait patiently until something else turns up to go wilh it.' The 
last word that should fall from ihe lips of a brother naturalist is ' fraud.' 

"On the other hand, barring this indiscretion, Henshaw is just what 
Major Powell says about him. He is a very careful and skillful natu- 
ralist. We should hail with delight the accession of all such men to the 
ranks of archieology, because they bring light from every side to bear 
upon our mysteries. It should not make a particle of difference to any 
of us whether a pipe is the figure of a crow or of a toucan, so long as 
we know just what it re|)resents. We may rest assured that for a long 
time every mystery solved will be accompanied by two quite as inex- 
plicable. 

"But, really, too much account is being made of the matter. Sciuier 
and Davis are not overthrown. Their manatee, toucan, and paroquet 
may be shot down by the ornithologist, but these ]Jiaclical gentlemen 
did not care a fig about Such creatures. They made the greatest arch- 
leological survey and collections ever attempted in America, and their 
volume will indeed be a 'monument' to their memory and to the glory 
of its authors for all time. 

"The Davenport Academy is not annihilated. Even if our theory 
should turn out true and the elephant pipe should prove a tapir pipe, 
and we should learn that tapirs once lived in the Mississip|)i Valley, this 
grand association would survive." — Prof, Otis- T. Mason, August, 
JSS3. 

The American yournal 0/ .Sdeiice. 

■'Kr.EPiiANT Pipes in thf Musei;m op Natltkai, Sciknitks, Davisn- 
V'lKv, ri)WA, BV Charles E. Plttnam. — This address, by the President 
oi" ilic Davenport Academy of Xatural Sciences, was called forth cs- 
jiecially by expressions of disliclifl with rLj;,ird to accounts of the dis- 
covijry of 'elephant pipes' of Mift >:mdsii)nc .iiid 'inscribed tablets' in 
Indian mounds of Iowa, published in ihe I'miredings of the Academy. 
Mr. Putnam makes the following statements with regard to the finding 
of these objects: 

• "The discoveries in ipiestion are two elephant pipes and three in- 
scribed tnblels. Of the latter the first two were found in what is known 



as Mound No. 3, on the Cook farm, adjoining the city of Davenport. 
The principal discoverer was Rev. Jacob Gass, a Lutheran clergyman, 
then settled over a congregation in Davenport. In this exploration 
Mr. Ga.ss was assisted by L. H. Willrodt and H. S. Stoltzenau, with 
five other persons who were accidentally present during the opening ofj 
the mound. The discovery was made on January 10th, 1877. 
exact and careful statement of the facts connected therewith was soon^ 
after (prepared by Rev. Mr. Gass, and read at an early me 
the Davenport Academy. It was published, and may be found iaJ 
its 'Proceedings,' Upon the announcement of the discovery, the* 
officers and members of the Academy were early on the ground tal 
verify the statements made by the discoverers. The gentlei 
gaged in the exploration are well known and held in high esteem; their 
testimony as to all essential facts is clear and convincing, and the cir- 
cumstances narrated seem to fully establish the genuineness of these 
relics. That their statement contains only facts all who know them 
will not question, and that the mound from which the relics were ob- 
tained had not been [irevioiisly disturbed is sufficiently established by 
their testimony. The authenticity of this discovery must therefore be 
conceded by every fair-minded inquirer. 

"The third inscribed tablet was found on January 30th, 1878, i 
Mound No. 11. in the group of mounds on Cook's farm, in the suburbs^ 
of Davenport, and in close proximity to the motind wherein the other J 
tablets were discovered. That indefatigable explorer, Rev. J. Gass 
was also present during these further researches, and had for his . 
ants John Hume and Charles E. Harrison, both members of the Acad-^ 
emy, and well and favorably known in this community. The circum- 
stances of this discovery, as narrated by Mr. Harrison, are published 
in the Proceedings of the Academy. No suspicions whatever attach 
to this discovery, and the well-attested facts connected therewith estab- 
lish beyond reasonable doubt that, whether more or less ancient, the*] 
tablet was deposited at the making of the mound. 

"Of the elephant pipes in the museum of the Academy, one 
covered in March, r88o, in a mound on the farm of Mr. P. Hass, i 
J.,oi]isa County, Iowa, by Rev. A. Blumer, a Lutheran clergyman froroS 
a neighboring city, and was by him donated to the Academy. Rev.J 
J. Gass, Mr. F. Hass, and a number of workmen were present, assist*- 
ing in the exploration. A detailed account of the finding, prepared bjd 
Rev. Mr. Blumer, is pubhshed in the Proceedings of the AcademyiJ 
From the social standing and high character of the principal discoverJ 
ers, no question has been, or can be, successfully raised as to th^ 
authenticity of this discovery. The other elephant pipe was not ' dis-l 
covered ' by Rev. J. Gass, but was obtained by him from a fanner id 
Louisa County, Iowa. This man found it while planting corn on hi^ 
farm several years jirior to that date, and attached no particular valiu 
to the relicj'but had sometimes used it in smoking. A brief accoun^ 
of its finding is given in the Proceedings of the Academy. It will thuj 
be perceived that^there are no suspicious circumstances connectei^ 
with either of these discoveries, but that the surrounding and weltj 
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authenticated facts seem to sufficiently establish the genuineness of 
these interesting relics. 

"Mr, Putnam observes that, 'iheir authenticity established, arch.Kol- 
ogists will find in them strong corroborative testimony that man and 
the mastodon were contemporary on this continent.' 

"The pam|)hlet closes with an appendix in which a figure is given of 
one of the elephant pipes. The form of the elephant, and the large 
ears and trunk, are unmistakable, but the tusks are wauling." — May, 



"The most recent contribution to the much-discussed question of the 
origin of the Mound-builders of the United States is a pamphlet by Mr. 
C. E. Putnam, issued by the Academy of Natural Sciences of Daven- 
port, Iowa. The Bureau of Ethnology connected with the Smithsonian 
Institution champions the theory that the race which constructed these 
mounds may be traced to the ancestors of the present American In- 
dians, while another school of archKologists holds that the Mound- 
builders were more advanced in civilization than the American Indians, 
and have endeavored to trace them to a Mexican origin or to some 
common ancestry. This being the broad question at issue, the Dav- 
enport Academy, which appears to have adopted no theory on the sub- 
ject, became possessors by donation of three inscribed tablets and two 
elephant pipes — i. e., pipes with the figure of an elephant carved on 
them — which are stated to have been found in Iowa. In the words of 
Mr. Putnam, 'if their authenticity is established, then arch.-cologists will 
find in them strong corroborative evidence that man and the mastodon 
were contemporary on the American continent, and the Mound-builders 
were a race anterior to the ancestors of the present American Indians 
and of higher type and more advanced civilisation.' But doubts have 
been cast on the authenticity of these curious relics by the Bureau of 
Ethnology, and the Davenport .'\cademy has taken the matter up with 
. some warmth. Mr. Putnam's pamphlet is the Academy's reply, and is 
a vigorous defense of the genuineness of the elephant pipes and in- 
scribed tablets. It describes in detail the circumstances under which 
they were discovered, the witnesses present, etc., and lays especial 
stress on the fact that the two pipes were dug up at different times and 
places, by independent persons, one, at least, of whom had no notion 
of the value of the object. ITie whole subject is one of extraordinary 
interest, and Mr. Putnam's statement, vouched as it is by a formal res- 
olution of the Davenport Academy, must play an important part in any 
subsequent discussion as to the value to be attached to these remains, 
which, if authentic, are acknowledged to have much influence on the 
final settlement of the question as to who the Mound-builders were." — 
April j6th, iSSs- 



SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 



In connection with the correspondence of Prof. Spencer F. Baird, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, hereinbefore presented, some 
communications of an earlier date from the same gentleman, concerning 
the shale tablets, should have been also included, as they have an im- 
portant bearing upon the questions under discussion. They were, how- 
ever, inadvertently omitted, and, though out of their proper order, will ' 
now be presented. 

irpon the discovery of those tablets, the interesting event was imme- 
diately reported to Professor Baird, and by his request they were for- 
warded to Washington for his personal inspection. The tablets remained 
there during a session of the National Academy, were placed on exhi- 
bition and inspected by its members, and the results are staled by 
Professor Baird in these communications. In connection with the 
strong evidences of authenticity disclosed by the circumstances of the 
discovery, this favorable report from the Smithsonian Institution greatly 
influenced the subsequent action of the Davenport Academy in pre- 
senting these tablets to the scientific world as genuine mound-relics. 
Probably this would never have been seriously questioned but from the* 
fact that one of the.se tablets has on it the tracing of a huge animal, 
generally supposed to represent a mammoth, and hence their authen- 
ticity has been made the object of a virulent attack by the Bureau of 
Ethnology. In now presetiting these valuable communications we 
take the liberty of placing in italics certain passages to which we desire 
to call especial attention: 

National Museum, SMiTHSONfAN Institution, ) 
Washington, April ii, 1877. ) 
Dear Sir: The box of tabids came to hand in my absence in 
Florida, and was kept undisturbed until my return a few days ago, 
and when opened everything was found in first-rate condition. T/ure 
appears every indication of genuineness in the specimens, and the discov- 
ery is certainly one of very high interest. We shall have photographs of 
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them made very soon. The National Academy meets here next week, 
when the specimens will be exhibited, and thereafter immediately re- 
turned. Yours very truly, 

Spencer F. Baird. 
W. H. Pratt, Esq., 

Curator Davenport Academy of Sciences \Davenport^ Iowa. 

Smithsonian Institution, / 
Washington, D. C, May 31, 1877. ) 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of the 28th,JandJ^in reply 
beg to say that the duplicates were submitted informally to the mem- 
bers of the National Academy of Sciences, but that an official presen- 
tation was prevented by the crowd of other business that pressed it out 
of place. Most of the persons who examined them — among whom 
were Professor Haldeman, Mr. Lewis H., Morgan, and others — were 
of the opinion that they were unquestionably of great antiquity^ the abso- 
lute period of 7vhich could not of course be measured. The similarity in 
the weathering of the inscriptions to that of the rest of the tablets gave 
them this impression. Most of them, however, preferred to defer any 
formal consideration of the subject until they could have good photo- 
graphs or lithographs for suitable investigation at home, their examina- 
tion in the excitement and pressure of the meeting being necessarily 
hurried. Yours truly, 

Spencer F. Baird. 
W. H. Pratt, Esq., Davenport, loiva. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 



While the foregoing paper was in the hands of the printer, Volume III. of the 
"Transactions of the Anthropological Society of Washington" was received, and as 
its contents have an important beai^ing upon the questions under discussion, we will 
add a few notes by way of comment thereon. Thus, at the meeting held on Decem- 
ber 4th, 1883, it appears that Major Powell, in the discussion which followed the 
presentation of a paper by Mr. William H. Holmes, on the "Textile Fabrics of the 
Mound-builders," made the following report concerning the paper of Mr. Henshaw 
under review: 

"Mr. Henshaw, also of the Bureau of Ethnology, has made an interesting investi- 
gation of a subject which throws light upon this question. The early writers claimed 
that the stone carvings found in the mounds were often representations of birds, 
mammals, and other animals not now existing in the region where these mounds 
were found, and that the Mound-builders were thus shown to be familiar with the 
fauna of a tropical country, and they have even gone so far as to claim that they 
were familiar with the fauna of Asia, as it has been claimed that elephant pipes have 
been found. Now these carvings have all been carefully studied by Mr. Henshaw, 
and he discovers that it is only by the wildest imagination that they can be supposed 
to represent extralimital animals; that, in fact, they are all rude carvings of birds, 
such as eagles and hawks, or of mammals, such as beavers and otters, and he has 
made new drawings of these carvings, and will, in a publication which has gone to 
press, present them, together with the drawings originally published, and he makes 
a thorough discussion of the subject, being qualified thereto from the fact that he is 
himself a trained naturalist, familiar with these forms by many years of study. It 
will thus be seen that many lines of research are converging in the conclusion that 
the Mound-builders of this country were, at least to a large extent, the Indian tribes 
found inhabiting this country at the advent of the white man, and that in none of 
the mounds do we discover works of art in any way superior to those of the North 
American Indians." 

We have quoted this paragraph in full, because it plainly indicates that the paper 
of Mr. Henshaw was not included by Major Powell in his official report through 
oversight, but that it had been by him carefully considered, and that its argument 
had his hearty aj^proval and endorsement. The statement, however, that "these 
carvings have all been carefully studied by Mr. Henshaw," is scarcely borne out by 
the curious fact that he failed to discover the "tails" on our elephant pipes, but, on 
the contrary, based his principal argument against their authenticity upon the omis- 
sion of these appendages. 

In turning over the pages of these "Transactions," the careful reader will not fail 
to notice the frequency with which Major Powell presents his favorite theory that 
"the Mound-builders were the Indian tribes found inhabiting this country at the 
advent of the white man." It furnishes an important part of the entertainment at 
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me oinittcd, it is a noticeable excepliun. Tt 
:," and to dominsle all his ttiuughl^ As con- 
□ wear even stones, so, it would seem, Major 
will finally establish his theory. Not only 
are the proceedings of the Anthropological Society thus taken up, but the limited 
scienliiic press of the country is lai^ly occupied for the same purpose. Al one 
time Major Powell appears in Science with a statement of his Indian theory, at an- 
other Professor Thomas occupies the pages of TAe Antipiarinit with a restatement 
of the same theory. Wherever in the country there is published even a semi-scieii- 
tiiic journal, large or smaU, there will be found a ready writer from the Bureau o! 
Ethnology prqiared to fill its columns with statements that the Indians were the 
true Mound-builders. 

So, too, Mr. Henshaw prepares for a Government publication an elaborate paper 
to establish this theory, and Major Powell intro<luces it to the scientific public as a 
masterpiece of "thorough study" and exact rcsearcll. Then Major Powell quotes 
from Professor Thomis, and Professor Thomas quotes from Major Powell, and 
both quote from Mr. Henshaw, for the purpose of establishing this theory. Thus 
reasoning in a circle, the Indian theory started out by Major Powell is returned to 
him, thoroughly embellished, by his obedient assistants. Thereupon Major Powell 
gravely announces to the scientific world that "many lines of research arc converg- 
ing" to the establishment of his new theory concerning the Mound-builders. If any 
reader should consider this a fanciful account of some "mutual admiration society," 
let him turn to the "Transactions" al the meeting of December tgth, 1883, and he 
will find that our statements have a substantial basis of fact: 

"At our last meeting we had an interesting paper from Mr, Holmes, who, from 
his studies, concluded that the Mound -builders were no other than the Indians in- 
habiting the country. laAi year we had a paper from Mr. Henshaw arriving al the 
same conclusion, from the facts di.scovered in another field of research. And now 
Professor Thomas finds that some of the earth-works of this country are domiciliary 
mounds, as suggested long ago by Lewis H. Morgan, who was the great pioneer of 
anthropologic research in America, and, further, that the houses found in ruins on 
the mounds are such as were built by the Indians, as recorded in the early history of 
the settlement of this country. Thus it is that from every hand we reach the con- 
clusion that the Indians of North America, discovered at the advent uf the white 
lound-builders, and gradually (he exaggerated acrounls 
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of the state of arts represented by the relics discovered in these mounds ar 
dis.si]iated, and the ancient civilization, which has hitherto been supposed to be rep 
resented by the mounds, is disappearing in the light of modem investigation." 

It will be perceived that no outside investigators arc referred to by Major Pow- 
ell, anil hence that the sweeping phrase employed liy him, "thus it is from every 
hand," must have reference solely 10 the work of his own assistants, and of these .me 
was an entomologist and the Other an ornithologist, and both without any eniended 
or tharough eiperience in archnologicat research. 

In this connection we must not omit to call altentiiin to an injustice dune Mr. 
Holmes by Major Powell in the above quotation. The former, in his paper upon 
"Prehistoric Teitile Fabrics," thus stated his conclusions: 
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s passage (hroogh the alembic o-f Majur Powell's intelligence, this 
of Mr. Holmes is thus curiously tranEforrned: 

"At our lust meeting we had an interesling paper from Mr. Holmes, who, from 
his studies, concluded that the Mound-builders were no other than the Indians in- 
habiting this country." 

Now, all that Mr. Holmes saidjwas that the textile fabrics he was describing w 
not superior to, or specilicatly different ^from, the work of modern Indians; but, 
through the dominant thought ever uppermost in Major Powell's mind, it under- 
went the above remarkable transformation. 

At this same meetiag, also, Major JPowdl made the following interesting state- 
raEDl as to the antiquity of man on this continent : 

"There is abundant evidence of antiquity — ^good, geologic evidence. Stone im- 
plements are found in geologic formation to such an extent as to leave no doubt 
that this continent was mhabited by man in early Quaternary time." 



made by Dr. D. G. Brin- 



This fully agrees with the following rei 
ton in the third supplement to Johnson's Cyclopaedia: 

"This presumed antiquity of the race is fully borne out by the discoveries of stone 
implements, chipped bones, and human remains in deposits dating back to the close 
of the glacial period in both North and South America. Sucb are the ' Trenton 
pavels," near Trenton, New Jersey; the ■ modified glacial drift ' of the upper Mis- 
sissippi; the 'lake lieds' of Nebraska-, the 'auriferous gravels' of California; the 
glacial 'mud-beds' of the pamjias of Buenos Ayres, all of which have furnished Un- 
doubted specimens of human workman^ip dating back to the close of the Tertiary 
and beginning of the Quaternary epochs, and thus proving that America was peo- 
pled throughout its whole extent at that remote date." 

As it is now well established that the elephant also existed here in the Quater- 
nary period, therefore, in making the above statement, Major Powell joins with Dr. 
Brinlon in establishing the fact that man and mastodon coeiisted on this continent, 
and by this concession Major Powell removes the principal objection to the authen- 
ticity of the elephant pipes and inscribed tablets. 

In looking over the discussions in this volume of "Transactions," the reader will 
discover indications of some confnwon of thought in the expressions of Major Pow- 
ell's views concerning the Mound-builders. Thus, he rejieatedly urges, with great 
gravity, that some of the early tribes discovered on this continent were themselves 
mound-builders, and that many uf these mounds were constructed within the his- 
toric period. No one will dispute this undoubted Tact, but in no sense can it be 
said lu siq>port his theory. The statement that some tribes of modern Indians have 
built moonds is a poor argument by which to show the non-existence of a prior rai 
of mound-builders of a higher grade of civiliiation. Certainly it cannot tie claimf 
that any of the great eorth-works and eifigy mounds have been built by modem Ii 
dians within the historic period. There are occasions, too, when Major Powl 
seems to t>e on the point of abandoning his own theory. Thus, ir 
February 5th, 1SS4, iu the discusson which followed the presentation of a paper 1; 
Prof. Cyrus Thomas, entitled "Cherokees Probably Mound-builders," Major Pin 
ell uses this language: 

"We have not yet discov»^ what particular tribes built many of the 
nor is it possible to discover when they were built — that is, to iix with atxi 
date of their erection. Some gf them have been built within the historic 
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doubtless, but very few compared with the whole number, and some of them are 
doubtless of great antiquity. And during all the centuries of history when these 
mounds were erected some tribes may have been destroyed, and there may be 
mounds built by tribes whose history is lost. Some of the Indian tribes occupying 
the continent at the advent of the white man were mound-builders, and a few 
mounds have been built since that time. The great number were erected prior to 
that time by these tribes, and perhaps by others still existing, but of whose mound- 
building we have yet no knowledge, and still others may have been built by tribes 
that are lost." 

In his reference to mound-building by "tribes whose history is lost," Major Pow- 
ell seems to almost abandon his own, and to accept the theory of Squier and Davis, 

that the Mound-builders were a distinct, and are now an extinct, race. 

C. E. P. 

Ffbruary iqth^ z88b. 



